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AN ENGLISH EDEN. 


Roses drop their petals all around 
In that enchanted ground, 
And all the air is murmurous with sound 
From the white-tumbling weir; 
So that all lesser voices heard anear 
Do half unreal appear. 
half waking from a dreamless 
sleep 
Is fain his thoughts to keep, 
Thus floating over “twixt the 
black deep 
And the blank glare of day; 
So in that Eden pauses life half-way, 
'Twirt dawning and full day. 
KF. W. Bou kDILLOS 


As 


one 


nizht’s 


IN TWILIGHT. 
The wind sighs softly now, 
The clouds are dull and low, 

All nature darkens into quiet night; 
Shall I still wakeful lie, 
As the slow hours creep by, 

Until the panes grow slowly) 

light? 


THE 


grey with 


I have so long been ill. 
My heart is sad and still, 
And hope is growing fainter day by day; 
Month after month goes by, 
Summer is drawing nigh, 
Oh, help me, Lord, along my weary way! 


Teach me to do Thy will, 
Teach me to trust Thee still, 
Never to doubt that Thou dost all things 
well; 
Although the way seem long, 
Thou still can’st make me strong, 
And cause my troubled heart with joy to 
swell. 


Oh, Saviour dear, draw nigh, 
And if I am to die, 
Receive my fainting soul and 
rest! 

Sometimes I long to go, 
More of Thy love to know, 
But do Thy will, O Lord; Thou knowest 

best. 


give me 


E. S. S. W. 


Sunday Magazine. 





An English Eden, ete. 


SONG, 
Marked ye the coming v’er the dull chill 
main 
Of that enchanted purple green and red, 
Heard ye a murmur on the sky’s vast 
plain 
When the stars’ camp along the dark 
was spread; 
IXnow ye the very birthday of the spring, 
The moment when the day 


sacred 

gan? 

nor the hour of passion’s flowering, 
nor Love’s coming to the heart of 


man. 


No 


No 


Know ye the time when first decay is 
bred ‘ 
In the exceeding riches of the flower, 
When the first stain upon the leaves is 
shed 
Like Summer’s blood upon her woods in 
shower; 


Ilear ye the footsteps of departing Eve 


When the night closes fast on her 
retreat? 
No—nor the stir of Love that turns to 


leave, 
nor the sound of his departing feet. 
WALTER Hoga. 


No 


Speaker. 


TO ONE WHO BIDS ME SING. 

You ask a “many-winter’d” bard 
Where hides his old vocation? 

I’ll give—the answer is not hard— 
A classic explanation. 


“Immortal” though he be, he still, 
Tithonuslike, grows older, 

While she, his Muse of Pindus Hill, 
Still bares a youthful shoulder. 


Could that too-sprightly nymph but leave 
Her ageless grace and beauty, 

They might, betwixt them both, achieve 
A hymn de Senectute; 


But she—she can’t grow grey; and so 
Her slave, whose hairs are falling, 
Must e’en his Doris flute forego, 
And seek some graver calling— 


Not ill-content to stand aside, 
To yield to minstrels fitter, 
His singing-robes, his singing-pride, 
His fancies sweet—and bitter! 
AusTIN DOBSON. 














Modern Education. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

MUDERN EDUCATION, 
(AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
SON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM.) 


MA- 


[Prefatory Note.—In the face of adverse 
criticisms upon brief summaries of this 
address published in the daily press when 
it was delivered (the 30th of September), 
I think it due to myself to print the full 
text, suppressing only a sentence or two 
of merely local or provincial interest. 
Those who will take the pains to compare 
what I did say with what I was supposed 
to have said, will need no further vindica- 
tion from me. I have added a very few 
notes where an additional word seemed 
desirable. In general, I may say that I 
have received from professional educators 
nothing but approval; not so from the poli- 
ticians who tamper with education. To 
the latter I should willingly dedicate this 
address. ] 

Sducation is now so vast a subject, 
it has so enormous a literature, so 
many widely separated branches, so 
many distinct lines, that a man who 
ventures an address upon such a sub- 
ject feels like the traveller facing the 
great tangle of a tropical forest. There 
is an immense mass of vegetation, an 
enormous number of trees, but many 
are choked by the competition of their 
neighbors, many by the giant parasites 
which clamber round them, many 
sicken in the damp and gloomy shade 
produced by the spreading summits of 
those that have reached the sun. And 
probably the first thing that strikes 
him after the wealth of nature, is the 
waste of nature. 

So J] feel when facing the jungle of 
modern education. We have not only 
old seats of learning, pursuing a well- 
seasoned system, but all manner of 
new establishments which profess to 
improve on this; we have, moreover, 
ministers of education, and a whole 
department of clerks, who legislate 
upon the schooling of the people; we 
have boards and councils managing, or 
attempting to manage, new founda- 


tions, and these boards mainly consist 
not of educators, but of amateurs ap- 
pointed because they are rich, or be- 
cause they are lords, or, worse still, be- 
cause they are members of Parliament. 
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And then we have vast systems of 
examination, pretending to replace 
teaching, and pretending to tell us that 
people who know the insides of a list 
of books, more or less imperfectly, are 
well educated, and fit to teach others, 
or to lead armies, or to direct 
portant human affairs. We are livin: 
in an age which professes to educate 
the poor and fit them for a higher life, 
and open to them the prizes once con. 
fined to the richer classes; and yet we 


other im- 


find that the race for distinctions is, 
after all, practically confined to the 
rich, and that the poor have been 


gulled out of their expected privileges. 
All this uncertainty, this confusion, this 
interfering of amateurs with 
sionals, of politicians with pedagogues, 
of impostors with genuine men, makes 
it exceedingly difficult, but for that rea- 
son exceedingly important, to attempt 
some general survey of our position, to 
see whether we are indeed progressing 
with great strides, as some say, or not 
progressing at all, as others say, or os- 
cillating between progress and _ re- 
gress, and, if so, with what general 
result. 

Let us look out into the English 
world and see what the effects of the 
reforms of the last generation—so 
many and so various—have been upon 
the people at large. The most signal 
results ought to be found among the 
masses—among the poor, who have 
been brought within the reach of edu- 
cation by the provisions of recent laws. 
Are the poor, then, of England happier 
than they were thirty years ago? t 
don’t think any careful inquirer would 
assert that. If there is less misery and 
squalor in the homes of the poor who 
have attended the board schools, there 
is surely more discontent. The 
cesses of the Socialist, the mutterings 
of the thunder or the earthquake which 
may shatter our society, arise from the 
large number of malcontents in the 
land who have learned to feel new 
wants. They have eaten of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil: their 
eyes are opened, and they know that 
they are naked. I may be told that 
this, though to us an unpleasant symp- 


profes- 


suc- 
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tom, is no sign of decay, but of pros. 
ress in the masses. Discontent with 


the present is the first condition ct im 
provement in the future. The } resent 
ciscord between the masses the 
elasses may be like the tuning of an 
occhestra, which is in itself harsh and 
disagreeable, but yet the cause of the 
great harmonies which are to foliow. 
Look, you will tell me, at a far ix«tter 
index—not the amount of discontent, 
Lut of crime. Since the school beards 
have been established, the convictions 
in che various criminal courts through- 
out the land have sensibly, ney enor- 
mously, diminished. This beinz 
have heard intelligent English Radicals 
“urgue that, with the increase of enligit- 
enment, crime will so diminish that we 
may look forward to another golden 
age, not of innocence, but of security 
against vice from the clear knowledge 
of its consequences. 

All this optimism seems to me based 
upon a profoundly mistaken view of 
human nature. It is only to rare and 
exceptional men and women that 
knowledge is virtue, and vice igno- 
rance. Even the ancient theorists who 
sketched ideal societies never imag- 
ined that these could reach such per- 
fection as to secure them from decay. 


and 


so, I 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


And when we look earefuily at this 
vaunted diminution .of coaviections iv 
the courts of law, and consider whether 
it indeed means a corresponding dimi- 
nution of vice, also whether theimprove- 
ment is caused by schooling, we shall 
come more and more to doubt both in- 
ferences. Education will teach one 
hundred men how to evade the conse- 
quences of vice for one whom it will 
persuade to abandon vice. And if it 
does make crimes of violence appear 
disgusting, and so discourage them, it 
may make crimes of subtlety even 
more attractive than they were. The 
highwayman may pursue his calling 
without education; the swindler hardly 
ean do so. Among the many hundreds 
of pupils (over five thousand) who 
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have passed through Trinity College 
during the thirty years that I have 
labored there, I have known a few wio 
became, in after life, remarkable crim- 
inals.1 Each one of these was excep- 
tional for his ability, and for the high 
level of his intellectual education. If 
Wwe compare the classes who have had 
means and leisure for generations, and 
therefore careful schooling, with those 
who have had nothing, I do not know 
that there is a corresponding contrast 
in their morals. LEither, therefore, 
education has far less influence than 
we imagine in making people good and 
happy, or else our systems of educa- 
tion are at fault, and are producing no 
effects commensurate with the efforts 
we employ; or else both alternatives 
are to be accepted, and that upon the 
whole is my opinion. 

Let me cite but one other, much 
larger, field of evidence, which points 
in the same direction. What effect has 
the last thirty years’ educating of the 
English people produced in disseminat- 
ing higher and purer literary taste 
among us? Not very long ago one of 
the leading magazines gave us the evi- 
dence of the booksellers—evidence per- 
fectly clear and unsuspicious—regard- 
ing the sale of books to the English 
reader. The exact figures I have lost, 
but I am quite certain of the general 
result. There was, together with a 
great increase in the quantity of read- 
ing, a distinct decline in the reading of 
the English classics—a decline in the 


1 I had originally written “ some who became ” 
etc., and proceeded: ‘‘erery one of them.” This 
statement I had corrected into a very few, but 
from my manuseript I was reported as above. 
The Duke of Devonshire ( 7imes, October 9) para- 
phrased it as follows: ‘*{Mr. Mahaffy] said that he 
himself had been acquainted with a considerable 
number of students [of Trinity College, Dubhin] 
who had since turned out to be remarkable crim- 
inals.” When such a critic wholly missed my 
meaning, my words must have been open to mis- 
construction, so I have modified them. But the 
sense is the same. I could have said it of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or any other institution which 
trains hundreds of pupils. No education wil] 
prevent a certain percentage of failures, and 
these failures will lead to crime, especially with 
intellectual and ambitious men. Nor will any 
education eradicate all criminal tendencies, 
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The great mas- 
historians, 


quality of our reading. 


ters, poets, philosophers, 
even novelists, are set aside for the 
trivial, the sensational, the affected the 
ephemeral. Is it indeed a progress in 
culture that our reading masses discard 


Scott for Stevenson, Miss Austen for 
Marie Corelli, the Querterly for the 
Strand Magazine, the Times for the 


Telegraph? Is it better to worship a 
man whose matter is so great that we 
are careless of his style, than to wor- 
ship a man whose style is so perfect 
that we are careless of his matter? Is 
a writer who has very little to say to 
be lauded to the skies because he says 
it exceedingly well? 

I can anticipate the rejoinders which 
have started up already in the minds of 
many of you. First, you may urge for 
the general public that the wide diffu- 
sion of reading is a great and growing 
happiness for the masses; and, 
ondly, that the education of the classes 
has been wonderfully reformed by the 
improvementof text-books, the multipli- 
eation of subjects, and the introduction 
of examination tests to give rewards 
to real merit. 

As regards the diffusion of reading, 
a very few words will suffice. I am 
quite ready to allow that the diffusion 
of reading tends to increase the happi- 
ness of the masses. But I am not at 
all sure that it is the sort of happiness 
which makes them permanently con- 
tented, or which makes them morally 
better or sounder. 
that the ploughboy who, when he 
comes home from his work, has the 
Police News to amuse him, is happier 
for that moment than he who cannot 
read. The same may be said of the 
servant girl who carries off her mis- 
tress’s copy of the “Sorrows of Satan,” 
to read at night in bed when her work 
is over. But is this enjoyment a proper 
sort of happiness? Is there any good 
in multiplying reading clubs through 
the country unless we have some guar- 
antee that the quality of what the 
masses read is not likely to poison their 
minds? Is it not a common experience 
that at such clubs the good and solid 
books are neglected for the shilling 


sec- 


It may be asserted. 


romance of horrid crimes or the lowest 
specimens of our not only free but 
licentious press? It may well be 
doubted, for example, whether the an- 
tipathy which a large body of Irish- 
men feel towards England could live 
and last were it not for the continual 
and malicious falsehoods which 
served up to them in the papers which 
they read. This is likewise the case 
with the American outbursts of appar- 
ent hatred towards this country. In 
France, too, the same feeling is created 
by a lying press, which threatens to be 
an active cause of war in the future 
history of Europe. Are not these grave 
limitations to the doctrine that we are 
certain to raise and improve the masses 
by the mere diffusion of the habit of 
reading? I may compare it to the 
theory of many pious Protestants, that, 
provided you can make any unbeliever, 
any sinner, any savage read the Bible, 
he is safe to extract from it the reli- 
gion which these Protestants profess. 

I now come to the systems of educa- 
tion which endeavor to do more than 
diffuse mere reading, which seek to 
train up the youth of the country in 
knowledge of serious things, so that 
their reading may not be the mere pas- 
time of an empty mind. And this 
brings us to the most important ques- 
tion which I can possibly raise on this 
occasion. Is it true that all our higher 
education has been vastly improved by 
modern text-books, modern methods, 
and by the principle of competitive ex- 
aminations which test the acquire- 
ments of every student? Is it true that 
higher knowledge and higher culture 
are more easily obtained, and therefore 
not only more widespread, but larger 
and better than they were in bygone 
generations? On this point we must 
not take the opinion of any but ex- 
perts; we must not be content with the 
complacent self-laudation which marks 
the utterances of certain popular edu- 
cators. Let us hear the evidence of the 
old teachers in the universities, who 
have spent their lives seeking to pro- 
mote general culture in the higher 
classes. Let us hear the evidence of 
those who have studied most thor- 


are 
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oughly the tecbnical or special educa- 
tion of the masses, and who watch the 
progress of the country in this respect. 

As regards the first class, I can speak 
as a specialist, having now for over 
thirty years examined crowds of boys 
for matriculation, who come from all 
the higher schools of Ireland, many also 
from the public schools of England. It 
is my deliberate and carefully formed 
opinion that although a great modern 
system of intermediate examinations 
has been established in Ireland, and 
thousands of pounds are yearly spent 
in prizes, exhibitions, result fees, etc., 
the average preparation of boys in Ire- 
land is much inferior to what it was 
when our schoolmasters were free to 
teach according to their lights, and this 
modern system of pressure and compe- 
tition did not exist. In this opinion the 
great majority of my colleagues agree, 
and I hear from Oxford and Cambridge 
friends, and I can judge from the En- 
glish schoolboys who come to Dublin 
that these also, if they have not lost, 
have gained nothing by the more recent 
school system in England. We can tell 
perfectly well why this is so. The 
whole of a proper university course in 
its earlier stages is based upon a com- 
petent knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
of pure mathematics. So long as this 
was accepted and nothing else taught, 
boys came up in such a state of prep- 
aration that the rest of an university 
education could be readily acquired. 
But now that they spend an occasional] 
hour in the week at French, at Ger- 
man, at drawing, at physical geogra- 
phy, at chemistry, at geology, 
at English literature, they fail to 
acquire the fundamental things, and 
they can hardly acquire any decent 
knowledge of the rest. I shall be told 
that it is highly necessary for boys to 
learn something else than Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics; nay, that it is scan- 
dalous that a boy calling himself edu- 
cated should not be able to read 
French, and know geography, and En- 
glish literature, and some _ practical 
science. If it be so, let him in due time 


learn all these things, but they are no 
part 


of a strictly university course, 
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which is only to make him master what 
is difficult and what perhaps he hates, 
in order that he may acquire the prin- 
ciples of reasoning, and have before 
him the highest models of literary ex- 
cellence. All these modern theories 
seem to me to assume that a boy will 
do nothing for himself, that we must 
spoon-feed him with all his knowledge. 
Surely this is absurd. What we have 
to do is to make him capable to think 
and judge, and set him fairly on the 
highroad to complete his education for 
himself. We are not bound to force 
him to read Shakespeare, but to enable 
him to appreciate Shakespeare if he 
chooses to read him. 

This then is what I mean when I say 
that university educators will not ad- 
mit that the classes which seek that 
sort of education are better taught, or 
more wisely directed, than they were 
formerly. 

Look now at the other kind of edu- 
eation, the technical, which ought to 
fit men for special employments, from 
the oldest and noblest—agriculture—to 


the newest, which is probably the 
working of electrical machines. I ask 


you what has the legislation of the last 
twenty years done in this land of free 
trade to fit our workers in technical 
skill for the great and growing competi- 
tion with foreign producers? In the 
ease of agriculture, I think the answer 
most melancholy. In the board schools 
throughout the country villages one 
would imagine that next after the 
three R’s, every child whose life must 
be spent in working the fieids should 
be taught at least the elements of mod- 
ern agriculture; he should be taught 
that the old traditional blundering 
along without theory, and without any 
effort at improvement, will no longer 
suffice. He should be taught what the 
French very soon learned in the case 
of wheat, that a fall in price may be 
neutralized by an economy in the cost 
of production. It requires no deep 
knowledge of farming for any man 
who compares the cultivation of north- 
ern France, or of Saxony, or of the 
Lothians, with that of an average En- 
glish or Irish county, to see that the 
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land is worked by deplorably ignorant 
and incompetent farmers, and that a 
great part of the outcry about the dis- 
tresses of farmers arises from their 
own complete helplessness to meet any 
modern difficulty. Our school educa- 
tion seems hardly to have touched this 
great branch of technical knowledge. 

Turning to the mechanical or indus- 
trial side, I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge, but may cite with confi- 
dence the verdict of many eminent per- 
sons who have complained and are 
complaining publicly that England is 
losing her supremacy in manufactures 
for the want of better technical instruc- 
tion. We are told daily, and I have 
no reason to question it, that the Ger- 
mans in particular are as much better 
trained than we are in technical mat- 
ters, as the French are in agricultural, 
and that this is the main reason why 
German industries and manufactures 
are making such enormous strides all 
over the world. 

I was indeed deeply gratified to read 
in a report of the commission on tech- 
nical education for Ireland, issued after 
the foregoing complaint had _ been 
written, that Birmingham at least may 
repudiate any blame in this matter, for 
that here a sound system of practical 
education had been devised and sanc- 
tioned by the State, and is already pro- 
ducing excellent results. But it is no 
false compliment to say that Birming- 
ham, in many things a model to the 
rest of England, is not the rule, but the 
exception. Apart, then, from some 
brilliant exceptions, from whatever 
side we look at the boasted progress of 
English education, calmly and dispas- 
sionately, we find the prospect disap- 
pointing. I am not speaking as a mere 
pessimist. There is no cheaper, or in- 
deed more dishonest, form of criticism 
than to attribute the inherent weak- 
nesses of all human efforts to the 
special incompetence of any special 
age or generation. A vast number of 
able and honest teachers cannot work 
under any system in vain. A host of 


clever boys and girls cannot possibly 
fail to show, and must develop, their 
any system, 


talents under however 
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poor and blundering. But it is, indeed, 
a’ melancholy consideration that they 
often develop in spite of the system, 
and not because of it. In any case, if 
we consider the huge outlay of time 
and money lavished upon the higher 
education of this country, the invest- 
ment has hitherto proved very unpro- 
ductive. We have taught an immense 
number of growing boys Greek and 
Latin, and our scholars, if a little more 
numerous, are not so pre-eminent as 
they were. We have flooded the coun- 
try with lectures and examinations in 
English, and yet I cannot that 
either our prose or our poetry is higher 
in quality. Nay, I even make bold to 
say that one of our older students well 
trained in the Greek of 2schylus could 
appreciate “Hamlet” more deeply and 
more intelligently than the modern boy 
who has read half-a-dozen handbooks 
of English literature, and passed half- 
a-dozen examinations in that famous 
play. And so it is in almost any of the 
branches of knowledge upon which I 
can venture to offer an opinion. 

Most critics will say to me, What is 
the use of all this complaining? Is it 
likely that you or any one else will 
alter the course of things, reverse a 
great national policy, mistaken though 
it be, and turn men back to the old 
ways with which their fathers who 
trod them were not content, and for 
which we have adopted newer 
tems? 

Indeed I am not so vain as to enter- 
tain any such hopes; my intention is 
rather to point out the defects and the 
mistakes which have been made, and, 
by dwelling upon the causes of them, 
help to form such a stream in public 
opinion as may at least modify and im- 
prove the present system, and so grad- 
ually lead to the substitution of some- 
thing better. The only legitimate way 
to promote reform is by persuasion, 
and every serious thinker is within his 
rights if he endeavors to persuade. 

It therefore remains for me to con- 
sider the more important causes of the 
failure, which is not, I think, to be 
denied; and to show how far, beginning 
with modest changes, we may ulti- 


see 


sys- 
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mately arrive at the acceptance of 
heroic remedies. And, as I cannot pos- 
sibly discuss all, I may at once lay 
aside those obvious and confessed mis- 
takes which every sound educator has 
railed against from the beginning. 
There is no need, for example, to par- 
ley with the advocates for the competi- 
tive examination system as the means 
of recruiting for our public services, or 
with the supporters of any mere ex- 
aming board set up with the title and 
pretensions of a university. The evils 
of both have been so frequently and 
conclusively exposed that it were mere 
waste of time to exhibit them again. 
The former may perhaps be supported 
by the rich, in whose interest it works; 
it may be defended by those very able 
men who have accepted it as neces- 
sary, and have made both fame and 
gold by training the sons of the rich, by 
taxing the sons of the poor to the ut- 
most limit, to succeed in these compe- 
titions. The false accusation, or rather 
the irrelevant accusation, against the 
public schools and universities, that 
they teach useless things, is surely to 
be retorted with tenfold force against 
the system which crams boys with an 
examination knowledge of many sub- 
jects, to be laid aside and forgotten 
the day after the competition is over.’ 

But I turn from examinations and 
mere examining bodies, with whom, as 
not being real educators, we have little 
concern here, to consider the causes 
why the honest teaching bodies in this 
country are not producing greater re- 
sults. Let us first consider the educa- 
tion of those who have means and lei- 
sure to take the best and most complete 
training we can give them—that is to 


1 The remedy for these evils is not far to seek. 
The teaching bodies of the country are perfectly 
competent to nominate, in due proportion to the 
number of their pupils for places in the public 
services, and the candidates so selected should 
without further preliminary be put into training 
for their special business in the services. If any 
teaching body sent up worthless nominees, who 
failed in their training, such bodies should lose 
nominaticns at their next turn. Thus we should 
obtain candidates not crammed to satisfy a 


strange examiner, but watched and tested during 
a long course of study by competent teachers. 
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say, the education of our great public 
schools and universities. 

In the olden days boys used to leave 
our publicschools perfectly trained inthe 
essentials already mentioned, and yet 
ignorant of many things which they 
could afterwards easily acquire. For 
what had been done for them, was to 
teach them how to acquire, how to set 
their minds to new problems, not to 
present them with the solutions of all 
these problems in a compendious form. 
But then there arose a cry that too 
much time was spent on classics and 
mathematics; that boys lived years 
without learning anything practical, 
and to this cry, which was raised in the 
interests of quite another class of boys, 
who were seeking to earn their bread 
as soon as possible, school-masters 
gave way; and according as they were 
told that it was shameful that a boy 
should not know this or that, they 


thrust into their school-programme 
hours in English, hours in French, 


hours in chemistry, so as to astound 
and silence the parents with an en- 
eyclopzedia of subjects, and confound 
the children with a kaleidoscope of les- 
sons. In the intermediate examina- 
tions in Ireland, wretched children who 
take the highest places are known to 
compete in as many as twelve subjects 
—God help them! And this multiplica- 
tion of subjects has not only seriously 
impaired the education of our best 
boys; it has also made education far 
more costly, for it requires a staff of 
masters for all these outlying and edu- 
cationally worthless subjects who are 
maintained by raising the school fees, 
so that we all pay more, and get less 
real value for it. 

But no sooner does the boy come up, 
with his smattering of many subjects, 
to the universities, than quite a new 
ery assails his ears. We hear no longer 
of teaching him all he ought to know, 
but we call upon him to specialize and 
choose what subject he prefers, and 
bribe him to do so by allowing him to 
drop all the training in the other sub- 
jects, which used to be thought, and 
rightly, the essence of a university 
education. We are in fact coming to 
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a state of things when the only men at 
Oxford and Cambridge who get a real 
university education are the pass men, 
for these, because they show no 
special aptitude for one subject, are 
trained in several.’ 

I believe that nothing can contradict 
more flatly the very idea of an univer- 
sity education, which means a general 
education, than this permitting of stu- 
dents to specialize their studies 
throughout their course. And one 
weighty reason why I think so is not 
the particular stress I lay on each or 
any of the great subjects we teach, but 
because I hold it essential to any proper 


mental training that a lad should 
master. not only what he likes, but 


what he does not like. In the midst of 
this perhaps too speculative address, 
let me insist upon this practical warn- 
ing to such of you as are students of 
Mason College—you whose life is still 
before you. The course of this world 
seldom runs along the lines which each 
of you chooses for himself. You will 
have hereafter to do many things 
which you will account distasteful 
drudgery. The properly educated man 
is he who can face such things and do 
them efficiently with the least trouble 
to others and friction to himself. 
Therefore I warn you, till you have 
learned to set your teeth, and master 
what you dislike, you have not attained 
to a general education. Hence, in our 
old universities, the classical boy was 
taught mathematics, the mathematical 
classics, not from perversity, or a de- 
sire to annoy him, but because these 
are certain great fields of knowledge 
which every cultivated man should be 
able to approach in some sort, and this 
result can only be obtained by teaching 
him to surmount mental obstacles. 
We may well, therefore, wonder how 
an idea so subversive of all real uni- 
versity training should have become 
fashionable in our oldest and once most 
conservative seats of learning. It 


1 We have not followed this downward course 
by any means so far in the ancient University of 
Dublin. chiefly owing to the extreme age and wis- 
dom of the governing body, whose traditions and 
habits are those of fifty years ago. 
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arises from this, that while the class 
which has leisure to pursue abstract 
knowledge and pure mental training is 
growing smaller, those who desire 
money value for their outlay of time 
is increasing. Technical instruction— 
a thing wholly different in origin and 
purpose—is becoming more and more 
important; for with the present great 
increase in the complexity and variety 
of handicrafts, of scientific appliances, 
or machinery for the saving of manual 
labor, the training for these practical 
fields must also become longer and 
more complex. And there is a wide- 
spread opinion that in this matter of 
special and technical instruction we are 
still far behind our neighbors. 

It is in the view of this gradual and 
yet rapid change that I am disposed to 
abandon the principles which I held in 
former years, and declare myself the 
advocate of another theory. We used 
to believe that it was not only possible, 
but far better, to combine general edu- 
cation with special training—to insist 
that the professional student should 
qualify in arts, the artisan in general 
subjects. Early in this century such a 
combination was certainly a good 
thing; but now this effort at combining 
arts’ degrees with special training 
seems to me to lead to the deteriora- 
tion of both. There is growing up at 
our universities a large body of pro- 
fessional students who are coaxed to 
remain arts’ students by all sorts of in- 
dulgences and remissions, so that 
what remains is no real general educa- 
tion, while at the same time their 
special training is seriously hampered. 
What we want is a system of great 
technical colleges, as well as technical 
schools, where we shall honestly under- 
take to teach boys their special busi- 
ness, and not pretend to give them an 
education in arts, or puff them up with 
sham titles of B.A. or M.A. I have 
now come to believe in the separation 
of subjects according to the wants of 
our pupils; and as I think that, in the 
primary schools, agricultural teaching 
should be the main thing in country 
board schools, industrial teaching in 


the towns, so I think that while we 
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must always have for the classes of 
wealth and leisure a high education in 
literature, in philosophy, and in mathe- 
matics, we should have for those who 
cannot afford this luxury equally good 
special training, which shall not be 
mixed up and confused with the other, 


with the false and vulgar notion tuat 
by so doing we shall make it either 


more dignified or more efficient. 

Yet as there is now a strong tendency 
to turn our universities into technical 
there is a correspond 
turn such technical 
colleges as we have into universities. 
In looking into the history, for ex- 
ample, of the foundation of this great 
college, I perceive that Sir Joshua 
Mason, led by the sound instincts of a 
practical man who had long experience 
of the obstacles and difficulties caused 
by the want of proper technical train- 
ing in Birmingham, desired originally 


colleges, so 


ing tendency to 


to found a great school of practical 
scientific instruction, with the very 
proper addition of French and Ger- 


man—indispensable tools in many de- 
partments of trade which deal with the 
continent of Europe.’ On this basis the 
college might have become a very great 
and unique school of technical train- 
ing; and I saw with regret that by sub- 
sequent modifications of his original 
and sound intention, the trustees were 
empowered to embrace a faculty of 
arts, and also a school of medicine. 
Most of you will think !t perhaps for- 
tunate that I was not an influential ad- 
viser of your founder. I should have 
said to him when these extensions were 
proposed, “Sir, do nothing of the kind. 
Your proposed faculty of arts cannot 
enter into competition with the older 
and greater faculties in England. 
Your technical college may easily be- 


1 I took this statement from the printed pref- 
ace to the Mason College Calendar. But Mr, 
Lawson Tait, in an interesting letter to the 
Post of October 2, denies that Sir Josiah had 
any fixed plan, andthat he knew a Medical 
Faculty must soon be added to his foundation. 
If weregard Medical Education as purely tech- 
nical — and this I shall presently discuss — the 
addition was quite logical. But that will not 
produce a university,or even promote it, in the 
strict sense. 
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come the best of them all; confine your- 
selt therefore to an engineering fac- 
ulty.””. This was not the policy of the 
trustees, who naturally followed the 
ordinary trend of public opinion. <Ac- 
cordingly there has since been acquired 
a medical school. I see as yet no fac- 
ulty of law. And yet even if that be 
obtained, still you will have no proper 
university, so long as, by the express 
will of the founder, you cannot have a 
faculty of theology, for without that 
any university is miserably incomplete. 
If you merely profess to give technical 
training, the omission of theology is 
perfectly reasonable, and that no doubt 
was Sir Josiah’s opinion. But if you 
once undertake to give a general edu- 
eation, and to prepare young men for 
the learned professions, the exclusion 
of theology becomes absurd. I know 
very well that such a faculty must 
have a definite creed, and that there 
may be in the college many dissenters 
from that creed. But that is no in- 
superable objection. I suppose none 
of you will gainsay the great principle, 
now frequently forgotten or ignored in 
our theories of education, that we 
should strive to make the rising gen- 
eration not only abler thinkers and 
workers, but better men. Surely the 
old universities had sound views upon 
this matter, when they not only set be- 
fore the youth theology as one of the 
loftiest studies of any educated man, 
but also that religion as well as learn- 
ing should be an important factor in 
the every-day life of the student. 

I return to my contention that we 
should subdivide our education into 
separate and distinct kinds, and seek to 
give to each class or grade of our popu- 
lation that which is likely to improve 
its efficiency, and so its happiness, in 
opposition to the prevailing notion that 
education should be the same for all, 
only differing in degree. Political men 


who give effect to educational theories 
seem to have a notion of one vast as- 
cending scale, beginning with the low- 
est infant school, and leading up by 
regular steps through primary and sec- 
ondary schools to the highest univer- 
sity education—a sort of Jacob’s ladder, 
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ascending from earth to heaven. I 
think this not only visionary, but 


wrong, and that our education should 
work along several distinct lines, each 
ending in a distinct earthly terminus. 
The wrong view seems to me fostered 
by a very misleading phrase—how 
often are people led by phrases—that 
the object of education is to raise our 
poorer population. I know perfectly 
weil how this phrase is understood in 
Ireland, and many English people are 
no doubt silly enough to fall into the 
same trap. It is supposed to mean that 
modern education will raise our poorer 
people out of the station in which they 
are born, and put them into some other 
station which they consider higher and 
more lucrative. 

What blunder can be more fatal? In- 
stead of considering every walk in life 
which pursues honest toil as honorable; 
instead of using education as a means 
to make each and every one of them 
better; to secure, e.g., that the plough- 
boy shall do his work as well as pos- 
sible, without therefore ceasing to be 
a ploughboy; this misunderstanding 
makes men believe that, instead of rais- 
ing men in their respective walks in 
life, it will raise them out of one walk 
into another, for which they have prob- 
ably no aptitude. Thus the ploughboy, 
if he is above the average, is to be 
thrust in among clerks; the clerk 
among professional students, and so 
on, each class losing its best members 
in order that they may become inferior 
and discontented members of a class 
foreign to their traditions. 

This error is not confined to our coun- 
try, where, as you know, the so-called 
learned professions are being crowded 
with needy and half-trained aspirants. 
Even in France, an essentially agricul- 
tural country, the latest returns show 
us that to the colleges for scientific 
agriculture only eight hundred stu- 
dents can be induced to go, while the 
colleges for the professions number 
twenty-four thousand students. Thus 
the most permanent and important 
source of wealth in that country falls 
into inferior hands, and the talents 


which would have been of inestimable 
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use in farming are being taken from 
it and applied to law or journalism, 
where they are superfluous, if not mis- 
chievous. How vastly might we gain 
in England if it were the habit among 
the landed gentry to educate one of 
tneir sons as an agriculturist, so that 
in times of depression, when farms are 
not easily let, he might take up and 
work on more intelligent principles the 
vacant land, and show how profit can 
be made by superior skill, when the 
ordinary methods are found v anting. 
Rejecting, then, utterly the notion 
that education should be the same, or 
of the same kind, for all, or that its in- 
tention is to raise the poor and the 
struggling classes from one rank of life 
into another, I will say a word, in con- 
clusion, on the function of those insti- 
tutions which have been, and are bound 
to be, the places of training for those 
that are rich, or have leisure to pursue 
a long and thorough general education. 
It is perfectly absurd to protest 
against such institutions on democratic 
grounds. Provided the poor are well 
supplied with the education which is 
suited to them, it would be suicidal for 
any nation to abolish, or to strive to 
abolish, the privileges which wealth 
gives to those that possess it. That a 
small class should have leisure to pur- 
sue science and literature at their ease 
is not only fair and right, but of great 
use to the majority who are unable to 
do so. Our greatest men of science are 
often from the wealthy classes, and 
owe their greatness to early advan- 
tages of good teaching and of leisure. 
How poor, for example, would the En- 
glish nation be without Charles Darwin 
or John Ruskin, the two foremost 
names in the great roll of English men 
of science and of letters in this cen- 
tury! Each of these men came from 
parents who were able to provide him 
with a long and expensive training. 
The first function, then (at least, in 
order of time), is to afford a complete 
and thorough training, especially in 
those great subjects called useless by 
the vulgar, but which are the real salt 
of any higher culture. And next, these 
universities should provide the most 
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suitable home for the prosecution of 
research, where men who have com- 
pleted their training can live in the 
midst of books and laboratories and 
observatories, prosecuting those studies 
which enlarge the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. As regards the policy to be pur- 
sued in these two directions, it seems 
quite plain that in the former they can 
hardly be too conservative, in the latter 
too progressive. The best subjects and 
the best methods of training the mind 
being well ascertained, and not dis- 
puted by any experienced educator, this 
training should be in no way relaxed 
to meet the cry of the idle, the impa- 
tient, and the vulgar. Though results 
are in the long run the only convincing 
test of success in a system, immediate 
results, if demanded, may spoil every- 
thing. On the other hand, as homes 
for investigation, as the hot-house for 
the fostering of new ideas, the old uni- 
versities have ample means and appa- 
ratus in the way of fellowships, to 
which temporary professorships might 


well be added, which should induce 
original thinkers to stay there and 


make them their home. 

And yet when I ask what the policy 
of the universities has been during the 
last generation it appears that their 
wisdom runs directly counter to mine. 
Overy sort of difficulty has been placed 
in the way of endowment for research, 
which has been met by every sort of 
hostile argument (including ridicule), 
and shackled in every way. He whose 
whole time is not engaged in teaching 
is supposed to be idling, and is treated 
accordingly, and yet the same people 
complain that the universities are slow 


and scarce in producing original 
thinkers! On the other hand, in the de- 


partment of instruction to students, 
every kind of innovation seems to be 
tolerated. Not only are young people, 
who are wholly unfit to judge, allowed 
omissions and selections of the subjects 
they will study, but under the so-called 
university extension, the benefits of 
Oxford and Cambridge training are 


being administered in homceopathic or 
in sugared doses by popular lecturers. 
and ignorant people who visit the uni- 
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versity for a few days in the vacation 
are invited to believe that they parti- 
cipate in Oxford and in Cambridge 
culture. Thus not only does the Oxford 
man go down to teach in the country, 
which is highly useful and desirable, 
but the boys who hear him are told 
that they are practically Oxford men, 
which is absurd. When I inquired into 
these things at the university I was 
told by men who saw well the idle pre- 
tence of the thing that it was done to 
ensure the popularity of the old uni- 
versity, which might any day be swept 
away by Radical reformers if it were 
not in touch with the people. 

This was the very policy adopted by 
the decaying Roman Empire, when for- 
eign races were clamoring around its 
frontiers, and threatening to assail its 
territory. It was thought a safe and 
even astute device to invite a portion 
of the outlying barbarians to settle 
within the frontier, and to act as pro- 
tectors of the empire against those that 
remained without. Everybody knows 
the sequel. No sooner were they ad- 
mitted to part of the Roman privileges, 
than they clamored for more, and pres- 
ently invited the remoter and therefore 
purer barbarians to join them in loot- 
ing the empire. And so came about 
the horror and confusion of the Dark 
Ages, from which modern Europe only 
emerged after centuries of intellectual 
eclipse. 

I have said nothing as yet concerning 
the professional students at our uni- 
versities who do, who must, specialize 
at some part of their course, unless we 
banish them altogether from the uni- 
versity. To do this would indeed be a 
violent measure, and might be fatal to 
the prosperity of most universities. 
But I am here speaking merely as a 
thecrist, and without regard to £ s. d., 
which latter should not be allowed to 
dominate higher considerations. Re- 
garding then the four great professions, 
divinity, law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing, the two first are plainly more akin, 
and more suitable to university studies 
than the latter. Such studies are neces- 
sary to any proper qualification in the 
former, and as there is no hurry about 
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entering either of these professions, 
there seems no difficulty in having pro- 
fessional schools of divinity and law, 
conducting the post-graduate studies of 
arts’ students, who have already re- 
ceived an honest education in general 
subjects. The case is widely different 
with medicine and engineering, which 
require a long and early special educa- 
tion. Nay more, the medical council has 
so needlessly burdened theofficial course 
with useless subjects, and with addi- 
tional time,’ that this policy almost 
forces the medical student to abandon 
arts and become from an early age a 
technical student. In such professions 
—I may add the army as another—I see 
no corresponding benefit gained by the 
sacrifice of time and labor required to 
obtain an honest arts degree. 

But I shall be told that I am protest- 
ing against specialization at the unive:- 
sity on the one hand, and advocating it 
on the other. Why should not the uni- 
versities meet the practical difficulty 
by doing what they now do, and per- 
mitting professional students to take a 
shorter and simpler arts’ course. Is it 
not better that medical and engineering 
students should be after all in some 
sense university students rather than 
the members of a mere technical col- 
lege? Such a compromise seems in the 
present day inevitable. But if so, let 
it Le an honest compromise; let us not 
confuse things which ought to be dis- 
tinct; let us not deceive the public by 
giving the same stamp to all our stu- 
dents, whether they have studied arts 
honestly and completely, or only par- 
tially and superficially. Let us be 
ready to give certificates not only for 
professional studies, but for those par- 
tial educations which are carefully to 
be distinguished from true and com- 
plete university education. Above all, 
let us endeavor to get rid of the false 
notion which exists in the minds of 
many parents, that the sham part of 
such an education—the pretended arts— 
is the more dignified and important, 


1 On this point see the instructive protest to the 
Medical Council published last year by Mr. Teale 
of Leeds. 
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while the real part occupies an inferior 
place in their social estimate. 


When we exhibit and weigh all these 
serious defects in theory, all these evi- 
dences of want and clear insight in our 
legislators, all these efforts to confuse 
and confound methods and aims which 
should be distinct—the wonder is not 
that our national education is so bad, 
but rather that it is not worse. The 
fact is that the English are a practical 
nation, accustomed to compromises, not 
afraid of logical inconsistencies so long 
as men are permitted to do their best, 
and to some extent free to carry out 
their convictions. Thus I found, while 
I was writing this address, that by the 
device of higher grade schools, appar- 
ently not supplied in the State pro- 
gramme, various stirring towns in En- 
gland were providing for themselves 
that higher technical training which I 
have pointed out as a great need for 
our industrial population. And happily 
the State system is elastic enough to 
admit of these modifications. Provided 
then we are in earnest and do our best, 
there may be great teachers and bril- 
liant pupils in a very poor and defec- 
tive system. You have, moreover, in 
England, escaped from the plague that 
still haunts education in _ Ireland, 
where every new scheme, every reform 
is in the first instance a political move, 
intended to make political capital under 
the guise of education.? And this is so 
even where the ostensible problem is 
that most difficult, and yet unsettled 
one, regarding the relations of religion 
to secular education—a great question 
I have touched but incidentally, nor 
had I room in this address to do more. 
But, standing in a great modern foun- 
dation from which, by the will of the 
founder, religious teaching, as being 


2 I since learn that this is too optimistic a view, 
and that even in England political conveniences 
determine educational theories. I heard this in 


connection with the view I have proposed below 
for a Birmingham University. This is very mel- 
ancholy, especially as the more ignorant a politi- 
cian is, the more difficult it is to persuade him 
that he is blundering on this difficult and compli- 
cated question. 
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highly contentious, is put upon the 
level of political controversy, and 


therefore formally excluded, I cannot 
but urge one very grave consideration. 
Those nations in modern Europe which 


have gone furthest in recent years 
towards dissociating religion from 
secular instruction, those who have 


thought that intellectual enlightenment 
was in itself, if widely diffused, sufti- 
cient to secure a nation’s well-being—I 
may cite as instances France, Italy, 
Greece—have shown, by the rapid de- 
terioration of their public morality, 
that even, as in the individual, talent 
without character is little worth, so in 
the nation, it is the moral standard, 
rather than the intellectual, which will 
determine its progress or decay. The 
words of the Hebrew sage are not yet 
antiquated: “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” 

As I am, like old Cadmus, 
dragons’ teeth, I may as well cast one 
more into this rich and fruitful soil. 
If you will turn this great foundation 
into a university college, and seek a 
charter to give university degrees, do 
not make the fatal mistake first made 
in Ireland—the home of mistakes—then 
in the north of England, and recently 
in Wales—of lumping colleges, widely 
separated in position, in traditions, in 
associations, under a common exam)- 
nation board, and imagining that under 
the title of Midland University you will 
indeed increase or improve the educa- 
tion of this city. You will do nothing 
of the kind, and your degree will soon 
lose the only value which a degree can 
have to thinking people—evidence of 
a distinct course of training, under 
well-known teachers, with a distinct 
flavor and associations. Oxford I 
know, and Cambridge I know, but who 
are ye? If on the contrary you choose 
to unite all the colleges and institutes 
of this great city into one system, re- 
quiring residence and training here, 
conducting your examinations by your 
own men on your own methods, then 
the future University of Birmingham 
may well come into fair competition 
with any or all of the oldest and most 


sowing 
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genuine seats of learning in the British 
Empire. 


J. P. MAHMAFFY. 





Translated for The Living ¢ ge 
THE GOOSEHERD. 


I have been listening to you for some 


time with astonishment, my friend. 
You generally endeavor, even more 


than I, to see things as they really ave. 
Why, in these critical observations 
upon the life of sentiment, do you svd- 


denly surrender to this deplorable. 
idealistic illusion? 
It seems to me that your levelling 


democratic tendency has again played 
you a stupid trick. 

If I understand you correctly, you 
maintain that no radical difference ex- 
ists between the different social classes 
in capacity for feeling, while life proves 
the contrary every day. It would be 
unimaginably beautiful if you were 
right. The ideal of equality and 
brotherhood, which I, as a born aristo- 
crat—at least, that is what you call me 
—must hold to be a mere figment of the 
imagination, would then become real- 
ity, or rather, would already be such; 
for a little knowledge more or less is not 
enough on which to base an organic (if- 
ference in humanity. 

No, my friend, it is difference in seusi- 
bility more than disparity of ric es, 
rank and knowledge, all together, that 
separates the educated from the lower 
classes, causing them totally to m‘sun- 
derstand one another’s motives and de- 
sires and dwell side by side like citizens 
of two different worlds. Woe to him 
who hopes to bridge this chasm! 

You do not believe me—you shake 
your head? Oh, my dear, I speak from 
experience, alas! And if I could tell 
you—but why should I not? The twi- 
light falls about us, outside howls the 
November storm, and I am celebrating 
to-day my thirtieth birthday; reasons 
enough to conjure up light, spring and 
youth. 

Let me close my eyes, and listen 
quietly; I shall tell you of my first love. 
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Do you know who wy first love was? 
A gooseherd, a real gooseherd. I am 
not joking. Long after I was a highly 
respectable young lady I wept bitter 
tears over the sorrow he had caused me. 

To be sure, at the time when he first 
set my heart afire I was still in that 
period of my life when my highest ideal 
of happiness was to go barefoot. I was 
eight, he about ten years old; I was the 
daughter of the manor, he the son of 
our smith. 

In the morning, as I was drinking 
coffee upon the balcony with mamma 
and my older brother, he used to go by 
with his geese and vanish in the direc- 
tion of the heath. At first he stared at 
us with naive wonder, without thinking 
to remove his cap; but after my brother 
had admonished him that it would be 
suitable for him to offer a morning 
greeting to the quality, he would swing 
his cap in great circles in the air and 
call up to us “Good-morning, all,” ex- 
actly as though he had learned it by 
heart. . 

If my brother happened to be in a 
good humor I would receive permission 
to take a roll down to him, as a recog- 
nition of his urbanity. This he always 
snatched out of my hand with a certain 
greedy anxiety, as though there were 
danger of my taking it back again. 

How did he look? I can see him now: 
his sleek blonde hair hung in a yellow 
thatch over his sunburned cheeks; from 
under it his blue eyes peeped slyly and 
merrily out; his tattered trousers he 
had rolled up above his knees, and in 
his hand he held a slender willow 
switch, in the green bark of which his 
skilful hand had cut a spiral row of 
white rings. 

My childish desire first fastened itself 
upon this switch. I thought it would be 
charming to hold in my hand such a 
marvel, so different from all my play- 
things, and when I completed the pic- 
ture by imagining myself driving geese 
with it and going barefoot, I had 
reached the pinnacle of earthly bliss. 

Naturally, it was this same switch 
which drew us together. One morning 


as I was at the breakfast table, I saw 
him again passing gaily by and I could 
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no longer subdue my longing. I 
secretly clapped together the roll spread 
with honey which I was eating, and 
hastily excused myself, that I might 
run after him. 

When he saw me coming he stopped 
and looked at me in astonishment, but 
as soon as he spied the roll in my hand 
his eye beamed with intelligence. 

“Will you give me your switch?’ | 
asked. 

“Naw, why?’ he returned, standing 
on one leg and rubbing its calf with 
his other foot. 

“Because I want it,” 
tily, adding more mildly, “and I 
give you my roll.” 

His glance rested longingly upon the 
dainty morsel, but finaliy he said, “Naw, 
I mus’ herd the geese with it; but I'll 
make you one jus’ like it.” 

“Can you do that yourself?’ I asked, 
filled with admiration. 

“Oh, that’s nothin’, at all,” he laughed 
scornfully, “I e’n make flutes and 
dancin’ men, too.” 

I was so completely carried away by 
this that I handed him my roll without 
further ceremony. He bit bravely into 
it, and without vouchsafing me another 
glance drove his feathered flock on- 
ward. 

I gazed after him with an envious 
heart. He could herd geese, while [ 
must go up to Mademoiselle and learn 
French vocables. Yes, I thought, hap- 
piness is unjustly distributed in this 
worid. 

That evening he brought me the prom- 
ised switch, which was even more beau- 
tiful than my boldest dreams had 
painted it. It exhibited not only the 
white rings which had so charmed me 
in its prototype, but bore upon its thick 
end a round knob, on which by means 
of two lines, one longitudinal, the other 
transverse, a human face was depicted 
—whether his or mine, I could not deter- 
mine. What a happy creature I was! 

After that we were friends. I 
divided with him the dainties which 
were showered from all sides upon me, 
the darling of the household. In return 
he dedicated to me the creations of his 
agile fingers; flutes, little boxes, houses, 


I replied haugh- 
will 
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dolls’ furniture and above all his cele- 
brated dancing men, through which I 
presently became the terror of the en- 
tire family. 

Behind the goose-coop we held our 
nightly rendezvous and exchanged our 
gifts. I looked forward all day with 
joy to this occasion, my thoughts busied 
with my young hero. I saw him lying 
in the grass on the sunny heath, play- 
ing his flute, while I was being tor- 
mented with abominable French verbs, 
and my desire to share that happiness 
ealled gooseherding grew ever stronger 
and stronger. 

When I confided my feeling to him, 
he laughed aloud and said:— 

“Why don’t you come along?” 

That was enough, and without further 
deliberation I replied:— 

“I will go to-morrow.” 

“But don’t forget to bring something 
to eat,” my friend reminded me. 

Fortune favored me. Mademoiselle 
had a headache at exactly the right time 
and put off our lesson. Half beside my- 
self with joy and fear I sat at the 
coffee-table and waited until he came 
by. My pockets were stuffed full of all 
sorts of dainties, which I had begged 
from “Mamselle”’ and beside me lay 
the switch, which I thought to-day to 
brandish in loyal fulfilment of my duty. 

There he came marching along. He 
glanced at me with a sly twinkle in his 
eye as he roared his “Good-morning, 
all,” at us. As soon as I could escape 
without being observed, I ran after him. 

“What have you brought?’ was his 
first remark. 

“Two spice cakes, two pieces of bread- 
and-butter with brain sausage, a sar- 
dine sandwich and a piece of goose- 
berry tart,” I said, displaying my 
riches. He immediately began to eat, 
while I, searcely able to restrain my 
joy, proudly drove the geese before us. 

Beyond the fir wood, with part of 
which I was somewhat familiar, we 
advanced into regions to me quite un- 
known. The way was bordered on both 
sides with stunted underwood forming 
a gloomy thicket, until all at once the 
wide, boundless heath opened before 
my gaze. 
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*Ah, but that was beautiful, but that 


was beautiful! As far as the eye could 
reach, a sea of grass and many-colored 
flowers. Long rows of molehills 
stretched like trozen waves into the dis- 
tance. The hot air vibrated and danced 
upon the gay heath. The music was 
furnished by humming bees, and high 
in the deep blue heaven stood the 
golden sun. A marsh, in which shim- 
mered little pools of greyish-yellow, 
stagnant water, lay at the edge of the 
wood. 

Scum swam upon its surface and all 
around in the earth, which was so damp 
that great bubbles arose among the 
grasses, were the marks of thousands 
of goose-feet, so that the whole resem- 
bled a carpet adorned with facet-shaped 
figures. 

This was the paradise of the flock. 
We halted here, and while the geese 
made themselves comfortable in the 
pools, we chased each other joyously 
over the heath, caught yellow butter- 
flies and picked blueberries. 

Then we played husband and wife. 
Elise, the tamest of the geese, was our 
child. We had almost kissed and 
thrashed the poor animal to death be- 
fore it succeeded by unheard of exer- 
tions in freeing itself from our hands. 
After this I prepared dinner for my hus- 
band. I took off my white apron, laid 
it upon the grass for a table cloth and 
grouped the remainder of our food upon 
it. He seated himself gravely down 
before it and I, for my part, was so 
happy to see with what dispatch he 
consumed one thing after another, that 
our little house was almost too small to 
contain me. 

The hours passed asina dream. The 
sun mounted higher and higher, until 
its glowing rays shone straight down 
upon us. I began to feel tired and 
stupid. I was also hungry, but my hus- 
band had eaten everything up. My 
mouth was dry, my lips feverish. To 
cool them, I picked the damp grasses 
and pressed them to my mouth. 

Suddenly the sound of ringing bells 
floated from afar across the wood. I 
know well what that implied. It was 


the noon signal calling me to dinner. 
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And when I was missed—oh, what 
would become of me! 

I threw myself upon the grass and 
began to sob bitterly, while my com- 
panion tried to comfort me by strok- 
ing my face and neck with his rough 
hands. 

I sprang up and ran as though pur- 
sued by furies towards the wood. For 
two hours I wandered crying in the 
thicket. Then I heard voices calling 
my name, and two minutes later I lay in 
my brother’s arms. 

The next morning my poor friend 
appeared in the réle of kidnapper and 
abductor before the high court of inqui- 
sition. He seemed to regard it as a 
matter of course that he should figure 
as whipping-boy, made not the slightest 
attempt to shift any of the blame from 
his own shoulders, and took the chas- 
tisement administered by my brother 
with the utmost peace of mind. 

Pensively smiling, he rubbed his 
smarting back on the posts of the 
veranda and then hastily took his de- 
parture, while I rolled on the ground 
sobbing bitterly. 

After that, I loved him. I devised a 
thousand expedients to meet him 
secretly. I purloined like a magpie, in 
order that he might refresh himself 
upon the fruits of my thefts. I almost 
overwhelmed him with tenderness in 
my efforts to undo that dreadful whip- 
ping. 

He allowed my love to pass quietly 
over him, and repaid me with touching 
attachment and a healthy appetite. 

Half a year later fate separated us. 

My poor mamma, who had long been 
ailing, was recommended by her physi- 
cians to go south. She left our estate 
entirely in my brother’s hands and 
moved to the Riviera. I accompanied 
her. 


Nine years passed away before I saw 
my home again. My return was sadder 
than I had ever anticipated. In Ber- 
lin, where I had lived since my mother’s 
death, a severe nervous fever attacked 
me, which confined me for many weeks 
to my bed. Medical skill had indeed 
wrested me from death, but the bloom- 
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ing young maiden had become a pale, 
weak shadow. My doctor prescribed 
as a tonic country air and pine-needle 
baths, so I was bundled on the cars and 
transported to my brother’s estate. 

I must have presented a_ pitiful 
enough aspect, for as I was lifted from 
the carriage upon my arrival, I saw 
the bright tears stand in the eyes of our 
old retainers. 

{t gives one a peculiar feeling to be at 
home again after long wandering, par- 
ticularly when one has passed through 
so much sorrow. An unusually tender 
feeling takes possession of one’s heart, 
and one seeks to blot out forever the 
desires and sorrows brought from the 
strange world, to be a child again and 
summon long forgotten enchantments 
from the grave. 

As I lay in an easy-chair and let my 
tired glance roam over the fields of my 
home, one shadow after another re- 
turned to life, and the first in the motley 
throng was my dear, flaxen-haired 
gzooseherd. 

“What has become of him?’ I asked 
my brother, and received the pleasant 
information that he had grown into a 
spruce, clever lad, and was already the 
efficient assistant of his father, the 
smith. 

| felt how my heart beat. I tried to 
reason myself out of sucn foolishness, 
but was only partially successful. The 
dear old memories would not be driven 
away. Finally I fought them no longer, 
hut painted the picture of our meeting 
with all the gorgeous coloring of fairy- 
land. 

A few days after my arrival I was 
able to take my first drive, that is to 
say, I was lifted into the carriage and 
driven to a peaceful little spot in the 
woods, where I was laid on the soft 
loss, 

I had selected the place with great 
care. It offered a view of the smithy, 
where the playfellow of my youth was 
at work. 

My brother wished to remain with 
me, but I besought him earnestly not to 
let me interfere with his customary oc- 
cupations, for the little maid who at- 
tended me quite sufficed to protect me 
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from surprises. 
come to me 
wood? 

So he drove back home, promising to 
return for me within two hours. 

Then I sent my little companion off to 
pick strawberries, cautioning her, how- 
ever, to remain near at hand, and away 
she sprang with a gleeful shout. 

I was alone. Thank goodness, now I 
could dreani to my heart’s content. 
The firs rustled above me, and from the 
smithy the muffled sound of the ham- 
mer rang out on the summer air. The 
fire upon the forge was blazing brightly, 
and now and again a dark figure passed 
in front of it. That must be he. 

I never tired of following his move- 
ments. I admired his strength and 
trembled for his safety when the glow- 
ing sparks flew about him. 

The moments slipped by. My brother 
surprised me in the midst of my dreamy 
observation. 

“Well, has the time seemed long to 
you?” he asked jokingly. 

I shook my head smilingly and tried 
to raise myself a little, but was obliged 
to sink back exhausted upon my cush- 
ions. 

“Hm, hm,” he said, meditatively, “I 
left the coachman at home, because I 
thought I could lift you into the car- 
riage by myself, but the seat is high, 
and I fear I shall hardly be able to ac- 
complish it without hurting you. 
Grete,” turning to the little maid, who 
had quickly put in an appearance upon 
the return of the carriage, “run to the 
smith—the young one, you know—and 
ask him to come and help me.” 

He threw a copper on the ground, 
which the little one, beaming with joy, 
picked up before running away. 

I felt the blood mount hotly to my 
cheeks. I should see him again. He 
would perform the part of a good 
Samaritan towards me. Pressing my 
hand to my fluttering heart, I sat and 
waited until—until—— 

Yes, that is he. How 
handsome he has grown! 
fair hair waves around his 
blackened countenance, and 


And what harm could 
in the peaceful home 


strong and 

Clustering 
smoke- 
a soft 


down covers his powerful, chin. Thus 
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must young Siegfried have looked when 
be was apprenticed to the wicked Mime. 

He awkwardly lifts the little cap 
which sits so saucily on the back of his 
head, but, smilingly, I reach him my 
hand and ask, “How are you?” 

“How should I be? Very well,” he 
answers with an embarrassed laugh, 
earefully wiping his sooty fingers upon 
his leathern apron before accepting my 
proffered hand. 

“Help me lift my sister into the car- 
riage,”’ says my brother. 

He wipes his hands again and seizes 
me—not very gently—by the shoulders; 
my brother lifts my feet and in a mo- 
ment I lie safely upon the carriage 
cushions. 

“Thank you, thank you,” I cry, nod- 
ding at him smilingly. 

He stands at the carriage door, turn- 
ing his cap in his hands in a confused 
manner, and glancing first at me and 
then at my brother. 

“He has something on his mind,” say 
I to myself. “The sight of me has re- 
called old memories—he wishes to talk 
with me of the happy days when we, in 
childish innocence, herded geese to- 
gether; but he does not dare in the pres- 
ence of my brother. I must help him a 
little.” 

“Well, of what are you thinking?” I 
inquire, looking at him in a most 
friendly and encouraging manner. 

My brother, who has been attending 
to the horses, turns around and glances 
at him. 

“Ah, so, you want your pourboire,” he 
says, reaching in his pocket. 

I feel as though I had been struck. 
“For pity’s sake, Max,” I stammer, 
turning hot and cold. 

My brother does not hear me, how- 
ever, and hands him—really, he dare!— 
and hands him a mark. 

I imagine I see the friend of my youth 
throwing the coin in my brother's face. 
I struggle up and stretch out my hands 
to prevent trouble—But what do I see? 
—No, it is not possible and yet—with my 
own eyes I see him take the money—He 
says, “Thank you kindly,”—he bows—he 
is gone. 


And I? I stare after him as though 
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he were an evil spirit and then, witha 
sigh, sink feebly back upon _ the 
cushions. 
Thus, my friend, I took leave of my 
childhood’s dream. 
Translated from the German of Hermann Suder- 
mann by Isabelle Ogden Oakey. 





From The Edinburgh Review. 
IDEALS OF ROMANCE. 

It is possibly in accordance with 
some of those undefined laws which 
regulate phases of literary invention 
that as with the lapse of centuries the 
genuine romance readers become 
fewer, the romance critics increase and 
multiply. The audiences who read for 
pleasure the long and tangled narra- 
tives of the ages of chivalry are past 
and gone. In their stead a new au- 
dience has arisen, and in place of the 
idler, to whom the romance represented 
a story, we have the scholar, to whom 
it offers a problem. The pastime of tie 
old world has become the study of the 
new. Questions historical, geograpii- 
ical, and critical—questions of the spe- 
cialist—have gathered themselves to- 
gether around volumes whose intrinsic 
charm, despite artificialities of narra- 
tion, formalities of rhetoric and orna- 
ment, despite all the accumulated 
pedantries of a gradually developed 
literary method, was their simplicity of 
motive and the direct sincerity of their 
imaginative sentiment. And _ these 
investigations and discussions have be- 
come so involved that few men who 
are not familiarly conversant with all 
romance, with the root-germs of all 
legends, and their later accretions as 
tuey travelled from land to land and 
from race to race; few, that is to say, 
who are not masters of all would ven- 
ture a conjecture with regard to any. 
Nor have the most learned of critics yet 
said their last word even upon such 


11, Epic and Romance. By W. P. Ker. Lon- 
don: 1897. 
2. Flourishing of Romance and Rise of Alle- 


gory. By George Saintsbury, M.A. Edinburgh 


and London: 1897. 
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popular debating grounds as the origin 


of the Charlemagne traditions, the 
branches of the Volsung tragedy, the 
historical accuracy of the Cid, the de- 
rivates of the Graal legend, or the pre- 
cise nationalities of the Arthurian 
group. It would indeed appear as if 
the legend of criticism might become 
as interminable as the legends of ro- 
mance, and outrival in length the one 
hundred and ten Chansons de Geste of 
early France, ranging, we are told, 
from four thousand to sixty thousand 
lines, or surpass in bulk the yet 
lengthier narratives of the prose chron- 
icles of later years. 

Notwithstanding, however, 
haustive research of recent authors, 
the assertion volunteered by Mr. 
Saintsbury concerning the Morte may 
possibly be accepted in a wider appli- 
cation, and it may well be true that, 
setting aside details of texts, dates, 
origins, and nationalities, “the beauty 
and the genius of the romance too often 
escapes attention altogether, and 
searcely in one instance receives full 
recognition.” 

Yet it is distinctly from the wsthetic, 
as apart from the critical, point of view 
that medizval romance can attract to 
itself the sympathy of the ignorant 
majority—happily ignorant or happily 
indifferent to the scientific analyses of 
the commentator. The simple pleasure- 
seeker amongst readers is in his own 
way—the wisdom of the fool—a philos- 
opher. His concern is with what he 
possesses, not with what he has lost, 
not with the whence and wherefore of 
romances, but with the romances them- 
selves. He occupies himself not with 
original models, but with the pictures 
drawn by poets in verse and poets in 
prose, ‘and handed down to us, of 
Cuchullin, the preur chevalier of Ire- 
land, of Grettir and Nyal and Kiartan 
the Icelanders, of Roland and Tristram 
and Launcelot and Amadis, and all 
those other heroes of, according to Mr. 
Ker’s jealous definition, post-heroic 
generations. Did such men live, “les 
seigneurs du temps jadis?”’ did their 
lives, nobler than the lives of their fel- 
lows, bear in them the germ of their 


the ex- 








own legend? It is a question of but 
small account to the laity of literature. 


D’en plus parler je me desiste: 
Ce n’est que toute abusion, 
Il n’est qui contre mort resiste, 

Ne qui trouve provision. 


Encore fais une question: 
Lancelot, le roy de Behaigne, 
On est-il? O71 est son tayon? 
Mais of est le preux Charlemaigne? 


Where indeed! But we have what we 
have. We have the legends themselves 
of North and South, of eastern and 
western Europe, and we have the ro- 
mances embroidered around them em- 
bodying, if not the realities, at least 
the ideals “des temps jadis.” We have, 
too, the imaginative figures of men and 
of women as distinct and personal as 
iney are ideal, heroes and heroines of 
whom the individuality was still uno?- 
scured by that secondary development 
of medizeval fancy, the allegory. 

These figures Mr. Ker is careful to 
distinguish from the figures of epic 
heroism. The distinction he draws 
may not be too broad, but if he attains 
justness of fact is it without justness 


of sympathy. His attitude is clear 
from the first. Romance was the deg- 
radation of the epic mood. “What- 


ever epic may mean, it implies some 


weight and solidity,” he says. “Ro- 
mance means nothing if it does not 
convey some notion of mystery and 


fantasy.” The epic age “may be full of 
nonsense and superstition, but its mo- 
tives of action are mainly positive and 
sensible—cattle, sheep, piracy, abduc- 
tion, merchandise, recovery of stolen 
goods, revenge. . . . It cannot dress up 
ideas or sentiments to play the part 
of characters. If its characters are not 
men they are nothing, not even 
thoughts or allegories.” And although 
he allows that some of the old English 
poems on subjects such as Beowulf, 
Finnesburh, Maldon, and the Icelandic 
sagas, adhere to the old order, mediz- 
valism gradually superseaed the heroic 
tradition, and there came in its stead 
“not the old-fashioned romance of 
native mythology. not the natural spon- 
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taneous romance of the Irish legend or 
the Icelandic stories of gods and giants, 
but the composite far-cetched romance 
of the age of chivalry, imported from 
all countries and literatures to satisfy 
the medizeval appetite for novel and 
wonderful things.” 

His is undoubtedly rational, vigorous, 
authoritative, and orthodox criticism. 
Yet in the matter of romance, so far as 
the book deals with it, we are conscious 
of a blank. Is it that Mr. Ker has, all 
too forcibly, applied the criticism of 
thought and reason to a subject whieh 
rather demands the criticism of emo- 
tion and sentiment? Or is it, more 
probably, that the very essence of our 
delight in that old romance-world is 
primarily lodged in its most shadowy 
regions of imagination—regions eluding 
definition, evading reason, defying au- 
thority, and refusing to be indexed in 
the shorthand of the critic’s pen? 

Iilowever this may be, there is an- 
other point of view from which mei- 


ieval romance may claim to be re- 
garded. And with all its faults and 


failings, its extravagancies and senti- 
mentalism, it bears, so viewed, an as- 
pect which in part accounts for the 
tenacity of its hold upon the minds of 
poets—the greatest—of later ages. An: 
accounts likewise for the contemptuous 
aversion of minds of a contrary order 
who, to their own loss, hold no “open 
sesame” to the door—closed to them- 
of romantic imagination. “Quant aux 
Amadis et telles sortes d’escrits,” said 
Montaigne, “ils n’ont pas eu le credit 
darrester seulement mon enfance.’' 
Montaigne, however, and those who 
echo his sentiments, may well remem- 
ber that there are minds that have 
never had a childhood, as, conversely, 
there are minds whose eternal youth 
old age has no power to obliterate. 
This aspect is one a diligent and un- 
prejudiced study of Mr. Saintsbury's 
volume—text-book though to a certain 
extent it is—cannot fail to suggest. 
His sketches of the various schools of 
romance from the twelfth century on- 
wards to the close of the thirteenth, no 
less than the bare abstracts of Dun- 


1 Essais de Montaigne, Livre I1., Chap. x. 
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lop’s “History of Fiction,” or of Ellis’s 
“Specimens of Metrical Romances,” 
would serve to evidence that three 
leading instincts of mankind were con- 
tinually present and predominant in 
the minds of the romance-writers, and 
that upon the basis of these instincts, 
taken severally or simultaneously, they 
had erected a scheme of idealization in 
the main both consistent and complete. 
The three great legends of the world’s 
life, war, love, and religion, incarnated 
in the person of the warrior, the lover, 
and that spiritual adventurer whose 
quest was God, were by them inscribed 
and glorified. The war-legend took 
shape in such traditions as the Charle- 
magne cycle, or the semi-historical, 
semi-biographical sagas of the north; 
the love-legend in such records as the 
Tristram and Launcelot, or the elder 
stories of the Volsunga Saga. The 
legend of religion embodied itself in the 
romance of the Holy Graal, and in the 
primary conception of the Merlin ro- 
mance; while in the North the corre- 
sponding instinct for the supernatural 
gave birth and perpetuation to a whole 
world of ghostly visitants whose dimly 
defined presences give a curious and 
disquieting touch to the annals—stormy 
and riotous—of the lives of Norseman 
and Icelander. 

Nevertheless, supernaturalists and 
idealists as they stand confessed, they 
did not invent a new world of men and 
of women. Life had passed the term 
of its infancy, and while childhood de- 
mands its fairy-tale equal the impos- 
sible, youth contents itself with its 
romance equal the ideal. The one asks 
for what cannot be, the other for what 
might be. And, although much of the 
fairy-tale still clings around the ro- 
mance, it was this latter demand the 
medizval chronicles of chivalry strove 
to satisfy. They endeavored, however 
crudely, to give imaginative literary 
expression to the desire and struggle of 
man “to be what he is not, and to do 
what he cannot.”' But they did not 
attempt to eradicate from their pages 
the savage barbarities of their times, 
or to disguise the coarse passions of 


1 Hazlitt “On Ancient and Modern Literature.” 
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humanity they knew and ex- 
perienced them. Idealists they were. 
Upon the common clay of human na- 
ture they erected a fair spiritual edi- 
fice. They superimposed the heroisms 
of courage upon the barbarisms of the 
mere fighting instinct; from the baser 
desires of earth they exacted the grace 
of fidelity, laid on them the obligations 
of sacrifice, and not seldom exacted the 
atopements of suffering. They evoked 
from the common herd of passions the 
single-hearted love of a Launcelot, tne 
self-immolating revenge of a Brynhild, 
the stern dying of a Roland. But re- 
formers they emphatically were not. 
They accepted the good and condoned 
the bad around them, and in the main 
treated both the one and the other as 
equally inevitable and equally irrepa- 
rable. Fate—constantly symbolized in 
the magic invincibility of charmed 
weapons, in Conor's shield, the sheath 
of Excalibur, the sword of Amadis, in 
Iseult’s resistless love-potion, in And- 
vari’s accursed gold, in Viga Glum’s 
spear and cloak—is strong in their 
eyes, and men’s lives, fierce and ruth- 
less, or gentle and wise, ring out un- 
blamed their changes of passion and 
hate and love and prayerless agony, as 
best they may, against her invulnerable 
skies. 

In the romances of which war, in one 
form or another, is the central theme, 
the scheme of idealization manifests 
itself under its simplest conditions. 
Broadly considered, the spirit of com- 
bat, divested of any special motive, 
does not present the most idealizable of 
instincts. It is base as a purely egois- 
tical desire for mastery, and brutal in 
the means it employs for the gratifica- 
tion of its desire. But good and evil 
have relative values. There are irre 
proachable virtues which seem con- 
sonant with, if not allied to the most 
sordid dispositions of man; contrari- 
wise there are evils, reprehensible 
enough to the moralist, which would 
yet seem to preclude or counteract the 
more ignoble of our Inclinations. This 
silver side of the moral shield was 
quickly grasped, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the authors of the war- 
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romance. Out of the raw material of 
such fighters as Grettir, who in peace- 
time “thought it very ill that he might 
nowhere try his strength;” out of the 
savage ferocities of the trials of phys- 
ical strength, they created the gener- 
ous chivalries of knighthood. “Pity it 
is,” said Olaf the Saint, addressing two 
fierce robber soldiers of Norway, “pity 
it is such fine slaughtering fellows 
should not believe in Christ.” The 
Southern romance-writer uad not in- 
deed to convert his heroes on the plea 
of their fighting capacities to Chris- 
tianity, but to what Walter Scott desig- 
nates as the “fanaticism of valor.” ? 
He exaggerated the two highest quali- 
ties the spirit of combat might induce 
—courage and the mutual faith of sol- 
dier to soldier. He reprobated by 
every anathema in his vocabulary the 
contrary vices, cowardice and betrayal. 
For the traitor there abides no mercy 
in his justice. ‘“‘Whoso believeth him 
shall him false find, like as a broken 
spear,” and like a faulty weapon he 
must be cast awayfrom the company of 
the brave and true. Thus if the bare 
instinct of war had little to commend 
it, the legend-maker sought its justifi- 
cation in supplying a motive and an 
aim and a standard, and dignified the 
endeavors to achieve the aim by every 
means in his power. 

This affords in some measure the key 
to that demand for “novel and wonder- 
ful things” which Mr. Ker asserts is 
characteristic of the age. To attain 
the utmost idealization of courage, 
danger must be crowded upon danger, 
the last farthing must be exacted from 
valor. Perils of dragons, perils of 
giants, perils of the misty horrors of 
troll and warlock, must be unflinch- 
ingly encountered to show hardihood 
at its climax, and fidelity tested :1- 
most beyond its extremest point of en- 
durance. Grettir must twice wrestle 
with the dead before he could be ad- 
mitted into the highest ranks of heroic 
fellowship; Amile, in the name of 
Christ, “who hast commanded men to 
keep faith on the earth,” must shed the 
blood of his own two children to 


1 Essay on Chivalry. 
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cleanse the leprosy of his brother in 


arms, before he could satisfy the 
claims of the true fidelity of knight- 
hood. 

It is, in especial, in this glorification 
of valor that the romance of the South 
and the romance of the North are st 
one. And it is a feature of both to 
have apprehended to an_ extent, 
fivalled, but never surpassed in earlier 
or later times, that the representation 
of supreme courage necessitates a 
background of disaster and overthrow; 
disaster often suspended, but in the 
end inevitable. It is true the celebra- 
tion of success—of prowess victorious-- 
fills a conspicuous place in Southern 
tradition. Walter of Acquitaine, Hilde- 
gund’s lover, who in the “narrow green 
place, with overhanging cliffs,” slays 
thirteen of those great warriors who 
had sought to take him sleeping; Ogier 
le Danois and Huon de Bordeaux, over 
whom, however outnumbered, no arms 
might prevail, are forerunners to a vast 
army of minor conquerors. But the 
crown of worldwide fame does not lie 
with these. The magic gifts of victory 
belonging to Morgan le Fay’s two 
champions are banished, with victory 
itself, from the pages recording the two 
great deaths of defeat—Vivien’s, fall- 
ing, 


En icel jor que la dolor fu grans 
Et la bataille orible en Aliscans, 


and Roland’s, overcome in that mortal 


contest at Roncesvalles, beginning 
when the dawn broke windlessly over 
the dark mountain pass, where the 


flowers were still dim with dew, and 
the birds singing their sunrise love 
songs (as the old verse is careful to tell 
us), and ending when the red cloud 
drifting over the presaging darkness of 
the day betokened “li granz dulors por 
la mort de Rollant.” 

But the Northern Sagas, albeit the 
formulas of chivalry are absent, found 
a means, alike beyond victory and be- 
yond defeat, for enhancing the effect 
of undaunted heroism. In them valor 
reaches the culminating point which 
knows no further summit, for the sense 
of certain doom is added to the antici- 
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pations of possible disaster. From the 
very deginning the gods themselves, in 
the myths of Asgard, are enclosed in 
the iron web of fate. Over Odin, the 
all-wise, Thor, the all-strong, Tyr, the 
brave, hung the decree of that grey 
twilight of uncertain eternity, Rag- 
narok, the final dusk beyond which, as 
the old Saga says quietly, “few may 
see.” And in the greatest of tragic 
cycles, the Volsunga Saga, this per- 
vasive sense of fatality is perpetuated. 
It lay on Sigurd, “wise to know things 
yet undone,” as he wooed Brynhild. It 
lay on Brynhild, who, with eyes open 
to the misery of the far-off days, took 
him for her well-beloved. It lay on 
Gudrun, who, forewarned alike of her 
coming joy and her coming agony, 
cried, “Grief to know such things shail 
be.” And there is no loophole in the 
sequence of events by which we ever 
feel that Brynhild can evade revenging 
her wrong upon the only man she loves, 
by which Sigurd can evade the betrayal 
of the woman he has won, or Gunnar 
his foul treachery to his sworn brother 
in arms. And in that foreknowledse 
lay the Saga’s secret for the manifesta- 
tion of the invincibility of heroism. 
For one and all life’s battle was lost, 
and for them hope was not. Yet, as 
Hagen in the Nibelungenlied—in Car- 
lyle’s phrase—“offers to Ruin his sullen 
welcome,” so do they all, men and 
women alike, pass before us on whai 
the Gaelic death-proverb calls “the 
journey of truth,” glorified with daunt- 
less courage and indomitable fortitude. 
Fierce and ruthless they may be in the 
loves and hates and sorrows of lost 
joys, but, when life has ceased to be 
desirable, nobly instinct with an in- 
finite and royal disdain of death. “We 
have fought; if we die to-day, if we die 
to-morrow, there is little to choose. 
No man may speak when once the 
Fates have speken,” said Sorli, the sou 
of Gudrun, in the lay of Hamdir. “He 


got his death, being minded to go home 
to Odin, a thing much desired by many 
folk in those days.” “I grow weary 
with my wound, and will go see. our 
kin that are passed before,” were the 
last words of Sigmund to Hjordis, nis 
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well-beloved, as she sat beside him 
where he lay, with broken sword, upon 
the battlefield. “The gods will wel- 
come me; there is nothing to bewail in 
death. I am ready to go. They are 
calling me home, the maidens whom 
Odin has sent to call me. The hours of 
life are gone over, laughing will I die,” 
was the song of Ragnar Lodbrok, as 
the fangs of the serpent stung him to 
death. Sentences such as these, con- 
tinually recurring, sum up the mental 
attitude, the serene indifference to 
death, the triumphant acquiescence in 
fate, of those who held in very truth 
that “no man may flee from that which 
is wrought for him.” 

Nor in the semi-Christianized Sagas 
is this spirit wholly lost. The last sea- 
fight of Olaf the Christian in the 
Heimskringla Saga belongs to the same 
school, if not to the same epoch, as the 
Death Song of Ragnar Lodbrok. And 
though in the one, as in the other, Mr. 
Ker may detect the tone of imitative 
rhetoric, few will deny that the echo 
in both indicates some close proximity 
to the original voice of unconvention- 
alized heroism. 

But it is in the worship of valor alone 
that Northern and Southern romance 
accord. In the treatment of national 
love-romance there is more dissimi- 
larity than likeness. In lands where 
men had made a convention of chiv- 
alry, a code of courage, and an organi- 


zation of knighthood, where the re- 
ligious instinct was formularized in 


the creed and law of ecclesiastical 
catholicism, it was small wonder that 
love presented itself to the mind as re- 
quiring a kindred conventionalization. 
With knighthood as an Order, religion 
as a church, love was resolved into a 
And, further, the lover, no 
the monk, demanded an 


“science.” 
less than 
apocalypse. 

The romancers did their utmost to 
write it. Subject to the codes of the 
new science, they pursued the idealiza- 
tion of coarse and lawless passion 
much after the same manner as in the 
glorification of the spirit of combat. 
Their love stories, touched and re- 
touched by the hands of successive 
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generations and divers nationalities, at 
length attained to a more or less con- 
sistent representation of that manner 
of loving whose rule and example they 
would have enforced upon the imagina- 
tions, if not upon the lives, of men. “It 
is impossible to make out with pre- 
cision the chronology of a moral senti- 
ment,” the historian of European 
morals declares. It is equally impos- 
sible definitely to follow the phases of 
an ideal sentiment. Moreover, critics 
are in conflict. Sir Walter Scott, who 
may well speak with authority, traces 
the ideals of chivalry to a birthplace 
amongst the ancient denizens of Ger- 
man forests. He regards the lover par 
amour of chivalry as theoretically em- 
bodying the reverent enthusiasms of a 
purer and sterner day, when 


Je l’'aime tant que je ne l’ose aimer 


was the true spirit of the lover’s wor- 
ship. Others view medizval love far 
otherwise. Christian chivalry, we are 
told, in one of the most chivalrous pas- 
sages of modern prose, was respon- 
sible for a popular idealization “com- 
bining elements of infamy and dis- 
honor” to which there is no parallel in 
pagan records of antiquity." 

It would be easy to attest the justice 
of both statements from the romance 
literature of the Middle Ages. But the 
fact neither disputes is that, for good 
or evil, springing from one source or 
another, there was idealization—an at- 
tempt, that is, to divest sordid impulses 
of their more degraded aspect, and to 
rob the selfishness of passion of its 
viler semblances. Nominally, in the 
formulas of chivalry if nowhere else, 
the love of man and woman was to 
take its place in the scheme of life as 


the inspiration and reward of the 
noblest deeds of manhood. 
Never before, surely, did an ideal 


challenge so hopeless a defeat at the 
hands of the actualities of its own day. 
And in the love-romances the dissonant 
reflections of both the real and the 
ideal are mirrored with intertwined 
outlines. The two greatest and most 
familiar of all romances may well 


1 Lecky, “Hist. of European Morals,” ii. 367. 
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serve to illustrate the singular contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies which en- 
sued. “There be within the land but 
four lovers,” said la Beale Isoud; “that 
is, Sir Launcelot du Lake and Queen 
yuenevere, and Sir Tristram de Liones 
and Queen Isoud.” And true it is that 
these four figures do indeed, in the 
world’s remembrance, dominate with 
unrivalled supremacy the love-pageants 
of the past. Moreover, in the whole 
course of Southern romance it would be 
difficult to find two pictures of more 
antagonistic sentiment, or two stories 
—despite identities of incident and sit- 
uation—tinted in sharper contrasts of 
color. The Tristram, technical tragedy 
as it is, is, more especially in its later 
version, characterized by a joyous and 
light-hearted materialism. Born under 
the free skies, he is from boyhood a 
vagrant, noble of mind, generous with 
the spendthrift generosity that squan- 
ders disastrous benefits on the unde- 
serving; but, at once and for all, we 
recognize the fact that Tristram is in- 
capable of that single-hearted devotion 
which with Launcelot excludes all 
loves save one, and makes not so muci 
a duty of constancy as an impossibility 
of change. Thus from the first Isoud 
is a woman no less wronged than 
wronging; yet with her also, in lesser 
measure, the keynote of life is mirth: 
She too is courageous, unscrupulous, 
and generous, and, withal, strictly ob 
servant of that thief’s honor which be- 
trays a Mark to be faithful to a Tris«- 
tram. For, faithful she remains to his 
unfaith, until the outcast wife of a 
coward king, the “gay-beseen” queen. 
swoons to death upon her dead lover's 
corse. Malory has blotted out even the 
one brief hint of Tristram’s passing 
penitence found in Thomas _ the 
Rhymer’s verse. In the Morte shame 
and dishonor are things of which the 
barest perception seems alien to the 
nature of either Tristram or Isoud. 
That she has sinned for his sake, or he 
for hers, never for a moment touches 
the one or the other with a shadow of 
regret. No uncertainties of conscience 
trammel their pleasures; for them the 
broken law of honor their loves, sans 
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conscience, sans religion, outrage, does 
not exist. 

With Launcelot the picture is abso- 
lutely reversed. Destiny, symbolize] 
by the love-potion in the Tristram, is, 
we feel with Tristram, but the dupli- 
eate of choice. In Launcelot, destiny, 
the doom foretold by Merlin, is also 
present; but it is destiny in conflict 
with will. Launcelot, “of sipners 
earthly the most peerless,” stands 
throughout the emblem of that inner 
kingdom of a man’s soul divided 
against itself. His own lips proclait 
his creed of honor. “To take my 
pleasure with paramours, that will I 
refuse in principal for dread of God. 
For knights that be adulterous or wan- 
ton shall not be happy nor fortunate. 

. And whoso that so useth shall be 
unhappy, and all things is unhappy 
that is about them.” Such was his 
creed, confessed in word, recanted in 
deed, for Launcelot was at war, not, 9s 
Tristram, with rival knights, but with 
the only enemy strong enough to over- 
come him—Launcelot was at war with 
Launcelot. His own lips make confes- 
sion of his overthrow. “My sin and nny 
wickedness have brought me _ unto 
great dishonor. I have loved a great 
queen unmeasurably. . . . Where over- 
much sin dwelleth there may be but 
little sweetness.” Tristram for the 
love of Isoud forfeited and suffered 
much. If he did not love well, at least 
he loved greatly. His cry as he dies, 
in spite of his love-wanderings, is the 
ery of an irrevocable passion: “Ha, 
doulce amie, 4 Dieu vous command. 
Jamais ne me veerez, ne moy vous.” 
And when grief exacts its mortal 
penalty from Isoud le Royne, and “le 
cueur lui part et lame s’en va;” when 
the rose-briar springs from the grave of 
“Monseigneur Tristan,” and embraces 
the tomb of the dead queen, biame's 
epitaph halts upon our lips. Yet be- 
side the love of Launcelot for Guene 
vere such loves fade into nothingness. 
With them it was but the current of a 
barrierless torrent; with Launecelot it 
was the insweeping of a mighty sea 
through the broken dyke. 

Although it may be said that in its 





idealism the Launcelot legend stands 
alone, it nevertheless may fairly be con- 
tended that the tendency towards some 
such idealism was widely spread, for the 
lover in constancy no less than in 
strength; for the woman in fidelity po 
less than in fearlessness. Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Parzivai:- 


Dass wahrlich nie ein ander Weib 
Seine Minne nahm dahin, 
Als alein die Kinigin— 


is not a solitary instance. Outside the 
Arthurian group the loves of Florice 
and Blauncheflour, of Sir Bevis and 
Josyan, of Huon and Esclarmonde, are 
all records of mutual faith. In Gyron 
le Courtois, though tempted to the 
treachery of a Tristram, “loyaulté 
passe tout.” Guy of Warwick, remem- 
beriny his first love, Felice the Sheen, 
renounces the hand and kingdom of 
fair Loret. Le Frain, forsaken, unwil- 
lingly, by her lover, whom holy Church 
commanded 


Some lordis daughter for to take, 
And his leman all forsake. 


is as gentle, true, and constant of heart 
as Griseldis herself; while, to come 
down to a later date? the Amadis, 
which in France and Spain stood first 
in the ranks of popular favor, is from 
beginning to end a portrayal.of the 
“Knight in the world who most loyally 
maintained his love.” From the hour 
when Oriana, aged ten, accepted the 
service of the Child of the Sea, sayins 
“it pleased her,” Amadis “kept her 
word in his heart, and in all his life 
was never weary of serving her. . 

And their loves lasted as long as ‘hey 
lasted, for as well as he loved her did 
she also love him.” Like Aucassin, Mr. 
Pater’s ideal of passion in its mood of 
deepest intensity, in “the great malady 
of his love,” his heart trembled at hear- 
ing her name, “so that well-nigh he fell 
from his horse.” We see him, a Donzel 
very fair, with shield of lions azure on 
a field or, clad in rich armor, his white 
horse stained with the blood that flows 
from the wounds of the youth's first ad- 
venture, as he rides through the woods 
in April time where flowers grow on 
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either side, and the birds sang over- 
head, and, seeing him, we know that 
“apart from his love he sits heedless 
of all about him.” Night and day he 
weeps, his eyes are worn with their 
many tears, and many a time, as 
Aucassin likewise, he faints for very 
love. Nor, when the time of weeping is 
over and past, and the dawn breaks 
over the running brook and the soft 
herbage of the woods, and finds the 
two lovers together, is the prize won 
less dear to him than was the prize de- 
sired, for “thereby was their love in- 
creased, as pure and true love always 
is.” Amadis, who would not slay the 
lions before whom his foes had fled, 
may well be trusted by the woman who 
has laid her heart in his hand. 

“Certes, Sir Knight,” said an old 
man, “you will not break faith to man 
since you keep it so well to beasts.” 
And truly, as, in the passage quoted by 
Mr. Ker, the Cliges and Fenice of 
Christien de Troyes, to the end Amadis 
and Oriana are still lovers. 

De s’amie a feite sa femme, 
Mais il l’apele amie et dame. 
Que por ce ne pert ele mie, 
Que il ne l’aint come s’amie. 
Et ele Mai autresi 

Con l’an doit feire son amie. 

Nor are the love-stories of the North 
without their own ideal, although it is 
an ideal as divergent as are the favor- 
ite types of womanhood presented by 
Scald and Trouvére. Between the 
heroines of North and South there was 
little affinity of nature or temperament, 
and they loved and were loved in differ- 
ent guise. No doubt the pages of chiv- 
alrous romance contain women evil and 
fair and crafty as Morgan Je Fay, with 
her face somewhat brown of hue wiih 
her hands so fair that they were the 
fairest hands and the best skilled in all 
Breteyne, full debonaire to them who 
did her pleasure; for others “evil to 
accord with,” as Guenevere found to 
her undoing; weird, double-natured 


women as Vivianne (whose ancestors 
held dealings with Diana, the goddess) 
or Kundrie; 
lady 
Ettard. 


women faithless as the 
of Maloane, and ill-living us 
But the heroine closest to the 
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heart of the old romance-writer is none 


of these. The best-beloved heroine to 
him, like Elain le Blanc, has at once 
the irresponsibility, the passion, the 
patience, the eager simplicity, and, 
above all, the docility of a _ child. 
“Wed me, or be my lover, or my good 
days are done’... and there never 
was child nor wife meeker to father or 
husband than was that fair maiden of 
Astolat,” pious old Malory adds com- 
mendingly. After the same manner 
the king’s daughter loved Osaie le 
Triste, when, clad as a minstrel, she 
wandered seeking him from castle to 
castle. So Nicollette loved Aucassin-- 
Enid Geraint. So Blauncheflour, Le 
Frain, and many another loved their 
lovers, sometimes as the girl-mother of 
Amadis, “not before the world without 
fault,” but always as she “before God 
unblamed,” loved for good or ill, joy or 
grief, with the same reckless self- 
surrender, the same _ single-hearted 
truth, with life-long constancy and un- 
dismayed patience. They, indeed, 
know no other law but love’s, yet they 
are, at least in that one servitude, set 
free from all lesser yokes. While be- 
tween them and their lovers grew up 
the ideal of that gentlest relationship 
of life—the relationship of the strong 
to the weak—of the worship to be laid 
at their feet, of the shield to be held 
over their head. 

The idealization of the Northerns im- 
plies a totally different conception. As 
one by one their heroines rise before 
us, the dominant impression stamped 
upon our imagination is of women 
strong to love, strong to suffer, and, 
above all, strong to avenge. The soli- 
tary figure of Hervor, daughter of 
Angantyr, as she passes alone through 
the death-fires, the dead around her, 
to seek the sword which lies in her 
father’s grave, that therewith she may 
revenge his death, is but a picture of 
the absolute fearlessness of body, of 
heart, and of soul, their ideal de- 
manded. They must meet death with 
the courage of noble boys—as Swanhild 
faced the horses with eyes so shining 
that the king bade his servants blind- 
fold her before they trampled her t» 
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summers, or traverse the rocks and the 
ice in the winter dusk of sunless snow. 

In Southern romance many a woman 
dies of love’s sorrow and despair. 
Isoud on Tristram’s body, Colombe and 


‘death—they must inflict it, as Gudrun, 
even upon the children they have 
borne, with a steadfast ruthlessness 
surpassing courage. 

Thus it is that in the greatest hero- 
ines of Northern invention, love at its 
height is made manifest chiefly in ven- 
geance. Vengeance, as with Brynhild, 
in the Volsunga, for love betrayed; for 
slay herself for love as she does, it is 
not until she has sent the Volsung to 
Valhalla before her. Vengeance, as 
with Gudrun in the Nibelungenlied, 
who, bereft of joy, made red the stones 
of Atli’s hall with the blood of her 
brothers. So, too, in succeeding ages, 
Brynhild’s revenge is faintly repeated 
in the Laxdale Saga; in Gisli the out- 
law, Thordis, sister to Gisli who is 
slain, and wife to Thorgrim whom 
Gisli slew, is in turn the avenger of 
both. And in the _ semi-historical 
Chronicle-Sagas of the kings of Nor- 
way, no less than in the half-bio- 
graphical Sagas of Icelandic tradition, 
amidst the fierce annals of kings and 
vikings; of brothers in lonely places 
slaying either the other with the 
bridles of the horses who return home 
masterless; of children nourished upon 
the hearts of wolves; of men without 
number burnt, tortured and stung to 
death—amidst the records of riotous 
feasts, where “Christ’s health was 
drunk;” of savage horse-fights, and 
sombre legends of Lapland witch- 
women, amongst all the wild scenes of 
carnage and revel, still again and again 
the same ideal of womanhood appears. 
Fair, wise beyond the wisdom of men, 
resentful of wrong, but where love 
bound them wholly loyal. Sigfrid the 
Haughty, whose hatred to Olaf lies 
behind that death scene on the Long 
Serpent; Thora, of Rimmol, fairest of 
women, faithful to Hakon, her faita- 
less lover; Gyda, the beautiful bonder- 
girl, who taunted Harold Haarfager, 
the subduer of all Norway, with 
cowardice; the Lapland woman Gun- 
hild, with her craft and cruelty and 
ambition, who wedded Harold's best- 
loved son—these are the women who 
pass before our imagination through 
the midnight twilights of the Northern 





Pellinore’s yellow-haired daughter 
upon the swords of their dead lovers; 
so died Elaine, like the Blanchefloure 
who loved Tristram—‘“qui de l'amour 
meurt, et ne peust de son amour 
trouver merci.” But the women of the 
North live; they outlive sorrow tv 
avenge loss, and with them the 
measure of their love which is past is 
given by the measure of their haie 
which is present. 

The severance of romantic idealiza- 
tion which begins in the love-romance, 
in so far as the literature of the North 
has been made known to English 
readers, is continued in the romantic 
treatment of the spiritual and super- 
natural. The Christianization of the 
supernatural, which in the South pro- 
duced the romance of religion, had 
little place in the Sagas, save in such 
miracle legends as those collected 
round the relics of Olaf the Saint, 
legends belonging rather to the eccle- 
siastical than the romantic school of 
imagination. Northern supernatural- 
ism is vivid, brutal, and sombre. The 
climax of the story of Grettir’s life and 
death hinges upon it. Zarly in the 
Saga he fights the Barrow-dweller, 
Karr the Old, and robs the dead of the 
silver and gold “which were under the 
feet of him” as he sat upon his chair 
within the grave-mound. The episode 
o1 the haunting of Thorhallstead serves 
for the turning point of the whole nar- 
rative. The scene is drawn with a 
strange, almost prosaic realism. Glam 
the Thrall, with his wolf-grey hair, has 
been murdered by an evil spirit. He, 
in his turn, has become Glam the 
Ghost, a ghost at once clumsy, fero- 
cious and terrible. The picture of the 
dreary and lonely homestead with its 
frozen thatch, its battered walls, of the 
hall where the beams and the rafters 
are broken and displaced, where all 
night the light is kept burning, is com- 
plete in all its details. Horses and 
cattle have been torn to death, The 
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shepherd is dead, the neatherd is dead, 
and the bonder’s daughter too has 
fallen a victim to the savage visitant. 
Only the bonder himself remains—all 
else have fled—and Grettir his guest. 
No touch is lacking to enhance the dim 
horror, when at length in the moon- 


lit darkness Glam breaks his way 
across the barred threshold, and 
Grettir wrestles with him. With 


Grettir the victory rests, yet not before 
the dying spirit has cursed the con- 
queror. Henceforth in the dark Grettir 
shall always see the vision of Glam’s 
face as he sees it there in the moon- 
light, and henceforth the heart of 
Grettir the Strong will never serve him 
that he may be alone in the dark. 

So also is it in the somewhat heavily 
monotonous record of Viga Glum. 
Underlying the story throughout, with 
its feuds and murders, its lawsuits and 
‘“attle-keeping and horse-fighting, is the 
whisper of that strain of Northern 
madness, the undertone of a dread 
more subtle than any known to the 
southlander; an undefined horror be- 
fore which the dragons and monsters 
of Arthurian wastes lose all their ter- 
rors. Glum does not hold life, but life 
holds him. From the day when first “r 
fit of laughter came upon him, and 
affected him in such a manner that he 
turned quite pale, and tears burst from 
his eyes,” as “the appetite for killing” 
seized him, we know that Glum, in 
dolent, sullen, silent, dreaming, savage, 
and farseeing, is predestined to live 
the bloodstained life of the wronged 
and the wronger. 

This darker side of the supernatural, 
although in another fashion, found its 
expression in the Merlin legend. But if 
the character of Merlin has some kin- 


ship with the character of Northern 
wizardry or Druidical magic, the 
primary conception of the romance 


rests on a different basis. A formal 
theory originating in the doctrines of 
religion lies at the root of the story. 
The idea is one of the most forcible if 
not the most curious of medizwvalism. 
The Gospels had represented the pic- 
ture of the world’s redemption from 
the power of Satan by means of 
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Christ’s Incarnation. 
the Merlin imagined to himself the pos- 
sibility of a Satanic counterpart to the 


The inventor of 


Divine Incarnation. He created a 
Messiah of Hell by whose instrumen- 
tality the world might be once again 
redeemed from God. But the subject 
was greater than its inventor, the 
sequel of the story does not in any 
measure correspond to the prelude. 
Tragic and sinister as, in many of his 
appearances, the figure of Merlin may 
be, whether bearing men down as he 
rides his great black horse through the 
battle, Pendragon casting out flames of 
fire as his hand upholds it (albeit, he 
would strike no man to wound him), or 
as a jeering country chur! sitting by 
the wayside, or again as an old man, 
crooked, white bearded,, black robed, 
clinging for support to his saddle-bow, 
the idea degenerates in the hands of 
the legend-makers into a mere tale of 
sorcery and enchantment. Baptized at 
birth by Master Blaise, the son of a 
devil is a personality spiritually crip- 
pled, crippled for good by his descent, 
crippled in evil by the action of grace. 
He is a devil with a conscience. He 
deceives and betrays an Igraine to the 
guilty love of Uther, but his soul “is 
not acquitt of the sin.” Wise and im- 
potent, the curse of his own fore- 
knowledge overshadows his life. For 
him the illusions which make the world 
fair to look upon do not exist. His 
laughter, so often and so significantly 
recorded, is the mournful mockery 
which recognizes everywhere and at all 
times the disparity between semblance 
and reality, between the show and the 
actuality. The spectacle of the incon- 
gruities of life, where the cares of men 
are so irrelevant to their needs, is ever 
before his eyes. Even as a child he 
watches the traffic of the market-place 
with derisive contempt. 


See you nought? 
That young man that has shoon bought 
And strong leather to do them clout, 
And grease to smear them all about? 
He weeneth to live them to wear: 
But, by my soul, I dare well swear 
His wretched life he shall forlet 


Ere he come to his own gate. 
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Nor may the merciful blindness of 
common men in their own case make 
him the dupe of any hope. When the 
end approaches and he sees Nimiane 
(Vivianne), fair and young and false, 
seated by the bright spring water 
amongst the forest trees, and, seeing, 
loves—he, the great master of decep- 
tion, is the very prey of truth. Un- 
deluded, he buys her caresses, while 
the phantom singers he has conjured 
up have as love-burden to their song:— 


Voirement se commencen! amours 


En joye, et se finent en doulleurs. 


And soon, under the flower-laden 
thorn-bush of the forest of Broceliande, 
his joy has indeed its dolorous ending; 
for albeit like Grettir in his strength, 
Merlin in his wisdom “most haps did 
foresee, yet might he do nought to 
meet them.” 

Other sorcerers bear Merlin fellow- 
ship in the pages of romance from the 
time of the early French romance, 
translated with variations in the En- 
glish “Lyfe of Virgilius.” Klinschor, 
Virgil’s grandson, “eine Pfaffe der 
wohl zouber las,” with his enchanted 
castle, plays a part in the Parzival; 
Blaise, Merlin’s master, in the Book of 
Merlin; Hypocras the physician in the 
Graal; Morgan le Fay in many Arthu- 
rian romances; Urganda the Enchantr- 
ress in the Amadis. They are person- 
alities varying the monotony of the 
narrow range of characters included in 
the legends of war and love, where the 
routine roll-call of knights and ladies, 
«. kings and queens, is, as a general 
rule, only broken by the introduction of 
such fantastic deformities as Trone the 
Dwarf in Ysaie le Triste, or of the 
grotesquely pathetic figure of the Ape- 
Nurse of the little sons of Amyle, for 


whose death the great Charlemagne 
himself “getta maint soupire et alla 


dire, ‘Ha, Cinge, moult avois le cueur 
scavant; je scay de vray que tu es mort 
de joye.’” 

But it is especially in the legend of the 
Holy Graal that Southern romance em- 
bodied and idealized its instincts of the 
supernatural. Catholic Christianity in 
its sacramental system presented con- 
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tinually to the eyes of its worshippers 
the idea of the miraculous union of the 
two planes of existence, .ne material 
and the spiritual. It centralized the 
doctrine in its daily eucharistic rites; 
“le serviche si douce et si piteus comme 
de la mort Jhesu Crist,” as the old 
legend-writer expresses it. Catholic 
romanticism was quick to translate its 
faith into imagination. With an insa- 
tiable love of the marvellous, for which 
even the wonders of Voragine’s Lé- 
gende Dorée were insufficient, it adapted 
the doctrinal scheme of the Church to 
serve the purposes of its inventive fan- 
tasy. Moreover it was a day when, to 
the lay mind, thought was mainly rep- 
resented as action; ideas by personali- 
ties; and while the world accepted de- 
voutly and obediently the sacramental 
theory, the romance-maker dramatized 
it, constructing a plot upon which he 
might fitly thread multitudinous inci- 
dents of consecrated magic. He cre- 
ated a new marvel, instituted an eighth 
sacrament “por compaynie e por con- 
fort,” to many another knight besides 
Joseph the Arimathian. He chose for 
its symbols the Holy Dish as the vital 
source of bodily and spiritual refresh- 
ment, and the mystical spear, which 
wounded and healed and bled. Around 
these symbols there grew up the chron- 
icle of an ideal chivalry, a spiritual city, 
reigned over by a divinely. anointed 
dynasty—the “Signourie” of the Graal, 
the “greatest gentlemen of the world,” 
the blood-royal of God’s grace, “la haute 
lignie” of Arimathie, descendants of the 
good knight St. Joseph, and of the first 
Galahad his son. Each legend-maker 
by turn was free to choose that phase 
of the record it best pleased his fancy 


to remould or supplement. Thus 
Gawaine’s story is interlinked with 
Parzival’s, and the compiler of the 


Morte has used Gglahad’s quest as the 
antithesis to the quests of worldly ad- 
venture. The knights of the Graal are 


to fight for God. “Good now,” said 


heathen Conor the king, as to his dying 
vision Good Friday’s Calvary became 
apparent, 

It is a pity that He (Christ) did not ap- 
peal to a valiant high king, which would 
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bring me in the shape of a hardy cham- 
pion. . . . Bitter the slaughter by which 
there should be propitiated free relief. 
With Christ should my assistance be... . 
Beautiful the overthrowing I would give. 
Beautiful the combat I would wage for 
Christ, who is being defiled... . It 
crushes my heart to hear the voice of 
wailing for my God, and that His arm 
does not come to arrest the sorrow of 
death. 


The spirit of Conor the king was the 
spirit by which the knights of Sarras 
and Montsalvat and Corbonic were 
bound to unsheathe their swords and 
ride forth throughout the world as the 
avengers of God’s wrongs and the de- 
fenders of His sanctuaries. 

It was a conception, so far as litera- 
ture is concerned, lying in the dubious 
borderland between romance and alle- 
gory, between the regions of true sym- 
bol and feigned history. It was at once 
more than the one and less than the 
other, belonging as it did to days when 
men found in such records, if not a 
truth, at least a possibility, days when 
the boundary line of the “might be” 
lay far beyond the horizons of the 
visible. 

The early French romance, “Li Livres 
du S. Graal,” translated into English by 
Lonelich, appeals in the very beginning 
to this willing belief in the near vicini- 
ties of the miraculous to the common- 
place of daily custom. To the author, a 
monk (as we read in the autobiographi- 
‘al prelude of the story), like Thomas 
the Apostle of little faith, Christ Him- 
self appeared in a vision of Good Fri- 
day eve, and bestowed upon his servant 
“un petit livret.” And in this supple- 
mentary gospel, which seems to take up 
the story of St. Joseph much at the 
point where it was left in the “false” 
gospel of Nicodemus, was written the 
history of the Graal, “la joie de lame 
et la joie du cors.” ‘Then presently it 
appeared to the monk that in his lonely 
cell “toutes les eles des oisiaux ki sont 
en lair s’envolaissent par devant moi.” 
It would seem that with that sound of 
flying wings, intermingled with the 
song-notes of multitudinous birds, the 
imagination of man, falling into a 


trance, beheld the world-old story of the 
passion of the soul, transfigured into 
the narrative of that high spiritual 
adventure of the knight-errantry of 
grace. 

Here, as in the war-romaaces, endless 
battles are fought, but the old war-note 
of strife for strife’s sake has lost some- 
thing, if not all, of its relentless and 
brutal barbarities. Here, too, the loves 
of earth are loved, but the heart has 
taken the soul into partnership, and 
‘aught consecration from the spirit. 
And here religion is illuminated by fit- 
ful but persistent touches of tender hu- 
man affections no austerities of dogmas 
could obliterate and no perversion of 
renunciations could annul. The sweet- 
ness and grace, the almost gay placidity 
of that young-hearted mysticism, the 
mysticism of emotion rather than of 
thought, is wedded to the strong joy in 
outward beauty no doctrines of the cor- 
ruption of “deathly flesh” had eradi- 
cated. As in the margins of the old 
missal-painters’ manuscripts fair im- 
ages decorate the sacred pages, so here 
picture after picture of earthly loveli- 
ness rises before the author’s fancy. It 
is the sight of the Arimathian’s feet, 
bare and wayworn with his long pil- 
grimage, but “moult biaus et moult 
blans” which moves the heart of the 
pagan king to listen to his voice, for 
“si l’en prist moult grant pites.” Sarra- 
cinte, child-princess and queen, led by 
her mother to receive the baptismal rite 
in the old hermit’s forest cell, although 
docile and obedient, does not accept the 
new faith without questioning. She said 
“if Christ were fairer than her brother 
she would worship Him,” but the her- 
mit she would not worship, for his beard 
affrighted her. Whereat the old man 
laughed. Yet the laughter is in no wise 
discordant with the silence of the ensu- 
ing vision, when to the child’s sight 
Christ is made visible, fairer indeed 
than the fairest of earth’s princes, with 
clear, burning eyes which draw Sarra- 
cinte’s child-soul straightway to his 
feet. 

Thus it is throughout the narrative 
that things humanly and things di- 
vinely lovely are presented to our view. 
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The horse of the Spirit Knight who 
rides to Evelack’s succor through the 
red battle is “as white as a lylye 
flower.” Ships of burnished silver sail 
the seas; the sword which “will be most 
cruel to him to whom it will be most 
debonaire” is set in its marvellous rose- 
red sheath. In the little story of Prince 
Celidoyne, nine hands like snow for 
whiteness bear the seven years old 
child through the air in a fairy tale 
which might have been invented by a 
mother-angel amongst the angels for 
the delight of some heavenly nursery. 
Here, too, is the legend of the first Sir 
Launcelot, slandered and slain by rea- 
son of the love with which, all blame- 
lessly, he loved that queen ‘‘whose hair 
so shone that she might not hide it any- 
where,” and of the king’s daughter who 
sang so loud and sweetly on the sea- 
shore that a wounded knight, drifting 


in his boat, wrapped in a death 
sleep, heard, wakened, and was 
healed. 


The parable of the world’s fall and 
redemption is found in a form of 
strangely picturesque beauty, where a 
rose-tree springs from a lily, and from 
the greatest rose of all its blossoms a 
man comes forth to slay the serpent, 
and gathers together all his brother and 
sister blossoms, faded or perished. 
And the wounded knight kissing that 
rose is healed of his hurt. And once 
again, in a final vision of the Holy Dish, 
as at the beginning of the book, so at 
the end, there is a “beating of birds’ 
wings as if all they in the world had 
been there.” 

After some such fashion, perfectly, or 
most often imperfectly, with manifold 
inconsistencies, romance strove after 
its own ideals. Its counsels of perfec- 
tion far transcended the capacities of 
mankind. It made of courage a gro- 
tesque, of love an idolatry. It trans- 
gressed the bounds of worldly sanity, 
and became the jest of succeeding gen- 
erations. It was in very truth a dream 
of man’s imagination. But it remains, 
like those other night dreams of which 
Novalis tells us, “eine Schutzwehr 


gegen die Regelmiissigkeit und Gewéhn- 
lichkeit des Lebens.” 
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From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART.* 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


It was now near the end of June. 
Henriette had not seen Etienne again, 
but her Uncle Eloi had once said to her: 
“That’s a fine fellow—that Etienne 
Loutrel! I like him because he has so 
much character. He’d make a good sol- 
dier—and a good husband, too! What 
do you think about it, Henriette?’ She 
felt sure that the Mauves fisherman had 
said something to her uncle, and that 
the two were allies; the one telling his 
secrets, the other lending a willing ear, 
The more closely she observed her 
uncle, the more she was convinced of 
this. He was cheerful and even merry; 
complained no more of his hand, but 
was full of plans and projects, as peo- 
ple are when they see a new life open- 
ing before them. Had he not all Henri- 
ette’s life, which would double the 
length of his own? 

Meanwhile at Mme. Clémence’s work 
was becoming every day more slack, 
At last it befell on a Saturday evening 
that Mile. Reine, who had been sent to 
Mourieux for his account, took Henri- 
ette aside on her return to the work- 
room and said:— 

“M. Mourieux wants you to go and see 
him to-morrow morning. I fancy he 
has some idea of a marriage for you——” 

“He? Why I never had an hour’s 
talk with him in my life! ‘M. Mourieux, 
I would like ten metres of gold braid, 
if you please!’ ‘Yes, miss.’ That is ab- 
solutely all!” 

“He has an immensely high opinion of 
you, all the same.” 

They had left the shop in company, 
and were walking rapidly side by side, 
and Reine half turned toward Henriette 
her thin oval face, so like that of a 
saint in a painted window, and her 
eyes colorless as two grains of un- 
burned coffee, while she added:— 

“But so has everybody, for that mat- 
ter.” 

The town clocks were striking ten 
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when Henriette arrived, the next morn- 
ing, at M. Mourieux’ house. He lived-in 
the busiest and most commercial quar- 
ter of Nantes, in a short street which 
descended steeply to the Place Royale. 
Most of the shops were closed; his own 
not entirely so, for while folding shut- 
ters concealed the usual display of 
passementerie, artificial flowers, feath- 
ers and bonnet-shapes, the door stood 
open—a black spot in the bright street. 
The shop inside presented the form of 
an axe-head. Narrow at the front, fur- 
nished with two oak counters, and 
pigeon-holed on either side for the re- 
ception of goods, it widened out at the 
back so as to accommodate a desk and a 
book-case; and here, suspended upon 
the wall, was a huge pasteboard sheet, 
with strips of paper pasted between 
lines of green thread and inscribed: 
“Offers and applications for young girls in 
the millinery business.” 

For years Mourieux had _ barely 
quitted that narrow shop and the small 
office at the back, which was dimly 
lighted by a window opening upon a 
court. He was to be found there at all 
hours, and always the same, big and 
heavy, with his bushy eyebrows, thick, 
short moustache and grizzled hair, 
parted far on one side and brushed 
smoothly over the right ear. He looked 
rough, almost vulgar; but his keen and 
deep set eyes were straightforward in 
their glance, and seemed to pierce the 
very brain of his interlocutor. The im- 
pression he produced, at first sight, was 
that of an intelligent boor, absorbed in 
trade, who knew very well how to look 
after three clerks and a cashier. But 
the young milliner-girils had come to 
know that beneath that retired police- 
man’s exterior beat the largest, the 
warmest and the humblest heart in the 
world. Knowing smiles were some- 
times exchanged, at the sight of the big 
man in the back shop, surrounded by 
pretty young girls who talked to him 
in subdued tones. But those astute 
young creatures themselves, with wits 
painfully sharp concerning the secret 
motive of a man’s attentions, knew, 
both by their own experience and by 
the tradition handed down from their 


elders, that here was one who would 
help them for the pure pleasure of doing 
good; in whom a natural, kindly im- 
pulse had passed into a thirty-years’ 
habit. The result was that they adored 
him. He, on his part, kept a list of their 
applications for employment, found 
them places, recommended them to the 
head-milliners who applied to him, and 
was torced, in many cases, whether he 
would or no, to become acquainted 
with the more or less honorable secrets 
of their lives. He never joked with 
them, and this was a form of respect 
which they could all appreciate. 

Henriette knew him but slightly. 
She entered the shop, ang, away at the 
back, near the book-case stuffed with 
the well-worn volumes, which Mou- 
rieux was in the habit of lending to his 
young customers, she caught a glimpse 
of the merchant in his revolving chair, 
and of the little apprentice Louisa 
standing on tip-toe before the library. 
Her tousled head was turned toward 
the book-shelves, and she gazed at the 
titles with arms hanging limply at her 
sides. 

“What sort of a book do you want?’ 
asked Mourieux. 

“I don’t know, monsieur. Something 
for my Sunday.” 

“A bit of a story? Travels? Anec- 
dotes ?” 

She settled upon her right leg because 
the other was swollen and pained her, 
and held out her hands with an infan- 
tile gesture. “Oh, I don’t know at all! 
Just give me something that will make 
me cry!” 

Mourieux got up, steadying himself 
against the book-case, chose a volume 
and gave it to the child, who went limp- 
ing off in the half light, throwing a 
joyous look of recognition at Henriette 
when she passed her. 

“Good-morning, Mlle. Henriette,” said 
Mourieux. “You'll excuse my asking 
you to come here. It’s not easy for me 
to get off, on a Sunday.” 

“Of course not,” and Henriette 
slipped into a seat near the book-case, 
where she faced Mourieux, who had 
fallen back heavily into his revolving- 
chair. “You keep a lending-library, out 
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of pure kindness to your customers. 
What a luxury!’ 

Mourieux looked till the last bit of 
Louisa’s cape and skirt had vanished 
through the shop-door:— 

“That's a good child,” said he, “that 
little apprentice of yours! And so 
hard-worked! How can I get off on a 
Sunday? if I were not here to choose 
her books for her, she would go to the 
public libraries, where they would give 
her—anything. Well, Mile. Henriette, I 


have a message for you from Mme. 
Lemarié.” 
At the sound of that name, Henri- 


ette’s mood changed. Her first impres- 
sion passed away. “What, again?’ she 
said, “It can’t be that she wants an- 
other bonnet!” 

“No.” 

He had sunk back in his chair, with 
his chin upon his breast, as was his 
wont, and those searching eyes of his 
followed the effect of his words upon 
her mind. 

“Mile. Henriette,” he said, at last, “I 
don’t think you do that lady justice. I 
have known her ever since her mar- 
riage, and I know that sorrow has 
saved her from selfishness. She is a 
very generous, noble woman, and at 
last she is free to do the good she de- 
sires. She has been thinking of 
you—”’ 

“It is very good of her. We are not 
rich, certainly, but we can live, espe- 
cially now that uncle has got his pen- 
sion.” 

“You don’t allow me to finish! She 
thought of you as one who might help 
her in her good works. She knows, 
Mlle. Henriette, how many friends you 
have among the poor in your district; 
that they are not afraid of you, and that 
you are acquainted with misery. Now 
don’t let’s have any affectation of mod- 
esty! I know all about you. Couldn't 
you point out to her the cases most in 
need of assistance in your quarter—the 
real ones, I mean? You could do what 
you liked.” 

“But, monsieur, that is a mission——” 

“A perfectly honorable one to you, 
mademoiselle, and one, observe, which 
would enable you quietly and kindly 
to help friends of your own, who chance 
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to be ill or out of work. People in our 
trade do suffer in the dead season.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Henriette. “But why 
should I be the one?” 

“I don’t mind telling you who sug 
gested your name to Mme. Lemarié. 
The culprit isn’t far off. In fact, I am 
the man. I should be very unwilling to 
annoy a person like you, but I have 
been thinking about this for a long time. 
You are good, you are pitiful——” 

Henriette laughed, a nervous 
laugh. “Oh, but what an idea!” she 
said. “Please tell me a little more 
clearly, M. Mourieux, what you mean.”’ 

Still smiling, she gazed with a sort of 
veiled anxiety at the man who thus 
gave expression to a thought which had 
often troubled herself. Was it not true 
that people were always confiding in 
her, as though were a creature 
apart from others, vowed to some mys- 
terious mission of mercy? Her maid- 
enly pride, impatient of all control, 
shrinking, too, from the career of soli- 
tude and sacrifice which she felt being 
forced upon her, impelled her to run 
away. But the upright soul within her 
conquered, and Henriette did not rise. 
She leaned forward as though to catch 


little 


she 


the utterance of Fate in person, her 
slender neck bent, her shining eyes 
fixed. 

For a moment Mourieux did not 


speak, and she said again: “What is it 
you all want of me? It seems to me 
I am just like every one else. 

The old merchant rubbed his hands 
over his knees, for he was really a little 
afraid of Henriette. He had only his 
heart to guide him, but at last he said:— 

“Excuse me! I may be mistaken, but 
I don’t think that is true. All I would 
ask of you is a little help for those who 
are trying to help others. They are not 
very many, mademoiselle. I am an old 
man, and I cannot do much more; but 
you with your youth and prettiness, 
and the sort of things you would know 
how to say—what a comfort you might 
be to the distressed! And it is so good 
to be able to comfort them!” He shook 
his big head and went on: “You will 
say Iam meddling with what does not 
concern me. But Mme. Lemarié 
begged me to speak to you. She did not 
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venture, not knowing you even as well 
as I do.” 

Henriette pulled herself up very 
gravely. Her face, as often happens 
with those who have been listening 
with concentrated attention, seemed to 
reflect the very thought of the man who 
had addressed her. 

“M. Mourieux, I thank you, very 
much. I was only afraid you were 
judging me too favorably. And then, I 
am only twenty-four, and I have——” 

She paused with parted lips, but she 
did not finish her sentence and say, 
“T have a lover,” though in very truth 
the image of Etienne did present itself 
at that moment, as a motive for resist- 
ance. She seemed to see him, in the 
morning stillness of the Loire, standing 
upright in his boat, with his arms 
thrown wide. She felt as though, deep 
down, within her, something were be- 
ginning to weep. Yet nothing was re- 
quired of her which need be any ob- 
stacle to an every-day life—to marriage. 
Her nerves were unstrung. 

Presently she rose, smoothing her 
gloves, and looking hard at the ball of 
cut crystal on the handle of her parasol. 
“T never desired any such thing as 
this,” she said. “But perhaps it would 
be unfair to others, not to doit. If you 


think that I ought to go and see Mme.” 


Lemarié—~’ 
“Oh, pray do!” 
“Very well. I will.” 

A moment later, Mourieux was cran- 
ing his neck over the door-sill of his 
shop, and watching the retreating fig- 
ure of the young girl, as she pursued 
her way, straight down the middle of 
the street, gathering in her left hand 
the folds of her black skirt. 

He felt pleased. “If she only will,” 
he was thinking. “The poor would 
brighten at the very sight of her. And 
to think that there are idiots who pre- 
tend that all the milliner-girls are them- 
selves for sale! Much they know about 
it! I don’t say they are all saints, but 
there are good souls among them—and 
brave and upright ones—and a spirit of 
self-sacrifice fit to break one’s heart!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


She went on, at hap-hazard, some- 





With all her Heart. 


times making the turn of a square and 
coming back to the point from which 
she had started, enjoying the alterna- 
tions of sun and shade, and all the 
movement in the streets, as so many 
means of procrastinating the moment 
of her visit. Should she go? Why need 
she assume new cares and mix herself 
up with the affairs of others? She had 
been amazed at the insight of that 
clumsy Mourieux. He was regarded 
in the trade as a kind-hearted body, 
who liked to do a good turn, but who 
found his account in benevolence, be- 
cause it enabled him to keep his cus- 
tomers. 

“I never thought he was so good a 
man,” was her reflection. Certain of 
his expressions kept recurring to her— 
“You with your youth and prettiness— 
what a comfort you might be—” and 
so she found herself ringing at Mme. 
Lemarié’s door. 

A footman showed her into the blue 
room, but this time Henriette pressed 
the hand which Mme. Lemarié held out 
to her. 

“It is I who have to thank you to-day 
mademoiselle. You have seen Mou- 
rieux?” 

Yet they talked a little while of in- 
different things before approaching the 
subject which had brought them to- 
gether, of Uncle Madiot, and the shop, 
and the Rue de l’Ermitage, and the 
other work-girls. Mme. Lemarié was 
observing the young girl, timidly but 
closely, and, little by little, the latter 
felt herself won by the humble good- 
ness of the older woman. At the end 
of a good quarter of an hour, Mme. 
Lemarié understood that she might 
speak freely. 

“I’m going to tell you a secret,’ she 
said, “a cherished secret of my own. 
My dear old friend Mourieux is, I fear, 
breaking, but he has done me such ser- 
vice, in the past, by conveying alms 
which would never have been accepted 
from my hand! If one of our workmen 
happened to be discharged without any 
very weighty reason, or sometimes, God 
knows! for only too good reason, I 
could not undertake to assist him, don’t 
you see? Then Mourieux would be my 
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agent, I was associated to some extent 
also in his own benefactions, in the help 
he gave, not to accomplished work- 
women like you, of course, but to the 
humblest kind of shop-girls, who got 
poor wages, or were ill, or run down, 
or out of employment, or anything of 
that sort. And now, when I can be 
more liberal than I ever was before, 
having more to dispose of, my good 
Mourieux seems powerless to help me. 
I have so wanted to find some one of 
your class, of whom the poor would not 
be afraid, in whom they would confide 
more readily than in me, who could 
come to me and say, “There’s a very 
bad case over yonder which might be 
cured.” People are so divided in this 
world, mademoiselle, that one has to 
have permission even to pity the unfor- 
tunate. Do you think I have found 
that person?’ 

Henriette held out her gloved hand 
and said in her clear voice, “I will try, 
madame.” 

“You won’t need even to come to my 
house! At least, I will not ask it of you, 
because you have so little time at your 
disposal. Just write to me! Describe 
the pitiful cases you meet, the little 
troubles and the great troubles; tell me 
what sort of institutions you would like 
to see founded. I will keep your secret, 
and you, as far as may be, will keep 
mine!’ 

Henriette’s feeling of confidence had 
so wonderfully increased that she ven- 
tured to speak of Marie. They talked 
of her without reserve, and at last Mme. 
Lemarié said, “Buy her a little furni- 
ture, and let her fancy that you paid 
for it. She would sell it else.” 

Even after this talk about Marie, 
Henriette did not at once take leave; 
she lingered on, detained by an ex- 
quisite realization of the fact that her 
own words and looks gave pleasure. 
She could read in this old woman’s face 
the appeal which children and women 
who are still young and attractive dis- 
cern on every side—Do not go! It is 
the reflection of a happy life in a tar- 
nished mirror. 

Meanwhile Mme. Lemarié was think- 
ing, “How quickly this girl understood 
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me!’ And unconsciously, led by the 
mysterious power which envelops our 
little deeds in its own larger purposes 
in the very act of confiding the distribu- 
tion of alms to hands which had the true 
touch of healing, she offered to the 
young creature before her the most un- 
expected, as well as the least under- 
stood of all compensations: the blessing 
of those who are ready to perish. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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From Tne Contemporary Review. 
iS PHOTOGRAPHY AMONG THE FINE 
ARTS? 

For some years photographers have 
been assuring us that photography is a 
fine art, and that they themselves are 
artists. This year they are more posi- 
tive about it thanever. It seems to me, 
therefore, high time to investigate their 
claim. It would be easier and more 
amusing, I admit, to pass it over with 
contempt, or cover it with confusion 
and ridicule. Indeed, hitherto their ex- 
hibitions which, year by yeer, have 
given them the chance to state their 
ease, have been either almost ignored, 
or else lightly dismissed by the art 
critic. It has been left for the photog- 
raphers themselves to criticise their 
shows, and their criticism is based upon 
no other standard than their own 
wishes. They say that photography is 
a fine art, and they discuss it from that 
point of view. And yet, if photography 
is a fine art, then it comes distinctly 
within the province of the art critic, and 
photographs must be judged from the 
same standpoint as pictures, photog- 
raphers from the same standpoint as 
painters. The skilled and capable art 
critics in this country to-day are very 
few in number; they are to be counted 
on less than the fingers of one hand. 
Only one among them this year has, so 
far as I know, paid any attention to the 
photographers and their exhibitions, 
and he has disposed of them with a pat- 
ronizing levity which might seem un- 
fair, had not the photographers gone 
out of the way in their pronouncements 
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to court it. But art critics are as liable 
to err as any other prophets, and it may 
be that they hesitate to commit them- 
selves. If photography ts proved to be 
a fine art, then they may have to swal- 
low the words they nave already 
spoken; if it is proved not to be a fine 
art, they would care still less to have 
already announced from the housetops, 
or in the columns of their journal, that 
it is. Mistakes of the sort have been 
made before, when wholesale swallow- 
ing of opinion was not found a pleasant 
dose, though one that had to be taken. 
It might be thought presumptuous on 
my part even to touch upon a matter 
hitherto so carefully avoided, especially 
as I make no pretensions to a knowl- 
edge of photography, had not photog- 
raphers removed the difficulty by say- 
ing that they are artists. Altogether, 
it stems to me that it would be just as 
well if some attention were paid to the 
subject before it is disposed of and put 
in its place by the French and the Ger- 
mans, and we are told that we must ac- 
cept and abide by their critical conclu- 
sions. The weight of art criticism is 
now swinging from the Continent to En- 
gland, at the moment when Continental 
nations have suddenly begun to look to 
England for a standard in the decora- 
tive arts; therefore there is no reason 
why England should wait for the Con- 
tinent to settle the question. Since, 
then, serious criticism by art critics has 
hitherto been denied the photographers, 
let us for once try to consider their 
assertions. 

When artist photographers have beeu 
compared in a flippant strain to artist 
tailors and artist barbers and music hall 
artists, they have frequently shown a 
degree of temper which a man, morally 
conscious of right, would think super- 
fluous. They have insisted the more 
angrily that they are artists; they have 
talked the louder about artistic photog- 
raphy and its place among the fine arts. 
Fortunately, as I write, there is a 
chance to study them, not merely by 
their words, but by their works, for two 
photographic exhibitions are open in 
London. The visitor to these two ex- 
will quickly discover that 


hibitions 
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their aims are very different, though the 
difference in actual results obtained is 
not so marked. The members of the 
Royal Photographie Society evidently 
have for their object the recording of the 
year’s progress in photography. It is 
true that what they call the art section 
has been judged by artists, while the 
technical section has been judged by 
photographers. It might be pointed out 
that if photography is an art and its 
practitioners artists, they should be 
quite as capable as humble Associates 
of the Royal Academy of Arts to decide 
upon the merit of their own work; art- 
ists, as a rule, do not submit their pro- 
ductions to the maker of frames and 
the manufacturer of colors. At the 
Photographic Salon, on the other hand, 
we are informed that, “released from 
mechanical trammels, photography is 
capable of dealing with the subtleties 
of pictorial effect; that it may aim at a 
high expression of decorative value;” 
that its practitioners are not precluded 
from the power of exercising their 
fancy and imagination; and that pho- 
tographers themselves should be capa- 
ble of fixing a standard of merit of their 
own pictorial work, without appealing 
for assistance to experts in other arts. 
Thus, it seems that photographers, be- 
fore they have established their posi- 
tion, have begun to disagree among 
themselves as to what itis. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Society frankly ap- 
peal to artists for artistic judgment; 
the members of the Photographic Salon 
declare there is no necessity to call in 
experts, though that they really do de- 
sire criticism other than their own is 
evident, as they continue to send tick- 
ets to the press. I think, on the whole, 
the Royal Photographic Society, while 
it does not pretend to be essentially an 
artistic body, is more consistent to tra- 
ditions heretofore accepted as artistic 
than the Photographic Salon, despite 
its Franco-British name. If upon tech- 
nical matters an architect does not con- 
sult a painter, nor the illustrator refer 
to the sculptor, yet all artists have 
always worked harmoniously together 
for a common end—the advancement of 
their profession. But this is a side 
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issue. The one important question is 
whether the photographers, by the 
prints shown, justify their claim to the 
rank of artists. I only note, in passing, 
that artists have not insisted upon their 
right to be called artists on every ap- 
propriate and inappropriate occasion. 
The fact that they are artists has been 
recognized since the earliest ages, and 
any form of expression they may 
evolve is gladly accepted, if it is ar- 
tistic; the greater the artist, the more 
diffident he feels about his position in 
the world of art. 

At first, photographers argued that 
they were artists because their photo- 
graphs had a pictorial value. Now— 
perhaps it is because they have made 
too rapid strides for the critics to keep 
up with, that so little criticism has 
been granted them—they go still fur- 
ther, and say that their photographs 
have also a decorative value. At the 
present time a large section of the 
craftsmen who alone have heretofore 
been known as artists maintain that 
pictures—that is, easel pictures, in 
which category, I suppose, photographs 
are to be included—cannot strictly 
speaking be considered decorative; that 
a decoration must be a conventional- 
ized, a simplified rendering of a subject, 
in no sense realistic. Other artists 
deny this as emphatically, though the 
painters of easel pictures and the paint- 
ers of decorative pictures have usually 
been in accord in their appreciation of 
the greatest works in either class: if 
there be any such classes, which I am 
disposed to doubt. The photographers, 
however, sweep aside all such subtle 
distinctions, settle in a minute ques- 
tions that have perplexed artists for 
centuries, and declare boldly that in 
their pictures the pictorial and decora- 
tive qualities are combined. Again, 
they argue, in support of their claims, 
that they have largely influenced the 
artist in the choice of subjects; that 
they are the true realists; that they 
have solved problems of momentary ac- 
tion. Therefore, having produced pic- 
tures themselves, having exerted so 


wide an influence upon art, they ask 
for, or suggest, that they should be ac- 
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corded, space on the walls of the Royal 
Academy and other galleries where art- 
ists exhibit, and thus receive the official 
recognition which is their due.’ 

It is interesting, and instructive too, 
before examining their work and their 
influence more carefully, to compare the 
methods by which they achieve perfec- 
tion with the technical and mental 
training thought essential for the 
worker who alone, until now, has been 
called artist. It may be that the artist 
was always, in a fashion, looked down 
upon by his fellows, save those who 
understood him, as a weakling who 
should be encouraged, or at any rate 
tolerated, in a curious pastime rather 


‘ beneath the dignity of the average full- 


grown man; though, at times, when he 
was invited to discharge the duties of 
some of the more usual and common 
avocations of life, such as diplomacy 
and statecraft, he distinguished himself 
supremely. But, as a rule, he lived so 
much in his own world that he scarcely 
knew what was happening about him, 
and the world knew still less of him. 
He was so absorbed in his own affairs 
that little else interested or appealed 
to him. He usually entered his profes- 
sion at a very early age. He began as 
an apprentice. He learned to wash his 
master’s brushes, to clean and set his 
master’s palette. He mixed the clay or 
he fired the furnace. When he had 
learned to do these things—the ele- 
ments of his trade, at which he was 
kept for some years—he was allowed 
to draw, and for more years he studied: 
he copied in line nature or art. Then 
he was permitted to work, exactly in 
the manner of his master, on the least 
important part of his master’s paint- 
ings. And after ten or fifteen years of 
this sort of practice or preparation, 
when he had learned to judge pictures 
critically, because he knew how they 
were made, when he was able to make 
them because critically and scientifi- 
eally and technically he understood his 
craft, he left his master and started for 


1 This recognition, it may interest artists to 
know, is to be granted them in the Spring (1898) 
Exhibition of the Walker Art Gallery, at Liver- 
pool. 
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himself. In nine cases out of ten, after 
years of struggling, he discovered that 
he was quite incapable of doing as good 
work as that produced in the workshop 
which he had left. If he had something 
to say for himself, he said it in a 
slightly different way from his master; 
and if he said it better, or even as well, 
he took equal rank with him in the 
course of years, sometimes sooner, 
sometimes later. If he were possessed 
of what we call genius—that is, the ca- 
pacity for tremendously hard work—he 
might become known after a shorter 
apprenticeship. But the chances were, 
and still are, that throughout his life 
he would remain unrecognized, that no 
one would ever hear of him until his 
death. He probably believed that he 
was doing his work as he should do it, 
and it was never his business to be 
avowedly revolutionary—except in the 
sense that the Van Eycks, or whoever 
introduced the use of oils in painting, 
were revolutionary, or Diirer when he 
perfected wood-cutting, or Bewick 
when he developed wood-engraving, or 
Senefelder when he discovered lithog- 
raphy; nor was it the artist’s mission to 
live down the opposition of the unintelli- 
gent multitude. When old age came 
upon him, he craved for more years that 
he might work and solve those new 
problems that were continually present- 
ing themselves to him as he grew in 
knowledge and handicraft; and, dying, 
he might murmur the names of some of 
the great ones in the world’s history, 
and say, “I, too, am an artist!” Ina 
word, to be worthy of the name of art- 
ist, it has always been held necessary 
to give toart one’s whole life, one’s whole 
thought, and, above all, one’s entire 
technical and mechanical skill, only to 
be acquired by unending study and 
practice. The average student may de- 
velop his powers after years of unceas- 
ing toil; there are others who, with the 
same toil, may express themselves im- 
perfectly, and yet have something to 
say; but the great artist is he who, 
technically and intellectually, is per- 
fectly equipped, and he has come about 
half-a-dozen times in the history of the 
world. All, however, go through a cer- 
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tain manual training, which is their 
stock in trade, a training unknown in 
any other profession; they must study 
a multitude of subjects, see a multitude 
of things, and have the power to con- 
vert what they see into graphic or 
plastic form. They must have some 
knowledge of “the abstruse mysteries 
of chemistry, optics, and mathematics,” 
despised by the art photographer. 
They must have mastered the science of 
anatomy, and it is well for them to be 
conversant with the history of painting, 
and decoration, and architecture, and 
much besides. Unfortunately, nowa- 
days hundreds of thousands, probably 
millions of people, who ought to be busy 
about something else, are studying and 
practising art, because art happens to 
be popular and is endowed by the par- 
ish, and some artists manage to achieve 
a very enviable degree of social and 
financial success. But because the 
term has been already abused, that is 
no reason why it should be abused still 
further—why a mechanical contrivance 
should be called artistic, and those who 
make use of it artists. It would be 
pleasant, no doubt, for photographers 
to obtain the same social and financial 
recognition as artists; it would be pleas- 
ant, too, if the Italian with his hurdy- 
gurdy could win for himself the reputa- 
tion and fortune of Paderewski. 

And now, what is the training of the 
photographer who is noisiest in his as- 
sertion that he is an artist? Does he 
devote his whole life, or a year, or a 
month to the study of art? Does he 
give up his whole life to the study and 
the practice even of photography? Is 
photography his profession, his occupa- 
tion, his sole concern and interest? Is 
he first the apprentice, then the master, 
in the shop, the useless room with no 
window, or studio, as he prefers to call 
it? I look down the list of exhibitors at 
the Photographic Salon, where the gos- 
pel of art is most strenuously preached; 
I see among them the names of par- 
sons, of government clerks, of solicitors, 
of a beef-extract maker, of a banker, 
and some titles—in fact, the amateur 
rampant. It is the time left over from 
his serious work in life that this pho- 
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tographer gives to his “art.” Photog- 
raphy is his amusement, his relaxation. 
He labors in his pulpit or at his desk 
all the week, and then, when the half- 
holiday comes, he seizes his little black 
box, skips nimbly to the top of a ’bus, 
hurries from his Hampstead heights to 
the Embankment, plants his machine 
in a convenient corner, and, with the 
pressing of a button or the loosing of a 
cap, creates for you a nocturne which 
shall rank with the life-work of the 
master. Or, at odd moments, in his 
wilus of Clapham, he will evolve the 
scheme of a poster that shall humble 
Chéret into the dust. Or, getting a 
model to pose stark naked for him, he 
will present you an idyl out of the same 
little box that should put—and it does— 
Botticelli to shame. He sees what he 
likes, for he has been taught what to 
like by reading books upon painting, 
which he does not understand, and 
which teach nothing for him; he pre- 
pares his camera; he focusses it, or 
knocks it out of focus; he puts in his 
glass plate or his film. And who does 
the work? who makes the picture? 
Why, he does not as much as know 
whether there is a picture on it until 
he brings the plate or film home and 
develops it. What does the painter do? 
He either sits down in front of his sub- 
ject—a landscape, let us suppose— 
makes a careful study of it with his 
unaided hands, which he 1s able to do 
because he has had a certain training, 
and has the power to do it—a power in 
which the photographer is totally defi- 
cient; or he looks at it, and his observa- 
tion and his memory are so keen that 
he can absorb the whole character of 
the scene before him, and then, later, 
reproduce it out of his box—his brain— 
without, perhaps, doing a scrap of work 
on the spot. Let the photographer find 
his subject in the same fashion, and 
study it in his way, and having, to his 
own great delight, selected and ar- 
ranged and composed it, as he says— 
for he uses only the artist’s technical 
terms—forget to take the cap off his 
lens. What happens then? But he 


does not forget; he pushes the button, 
and a picture is the result. 


Until lately 
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he was the mute inglorious Milton; now 
he has discovered a machine to make 
his masterpiece for him. No wonder he 
laughs at the poor artist who must 
humbly toil to create beauty, which a 
camera manufactures for him at once. 
What a farce it is to think of Titian 
and Velasquez and Rembrandt actually 
studying and working, puzzling their 
brains over subtleties of drawing and 
modelling, of light and atmosphere and 
color, when the modern master has but 
to step into a shop, buy a camera, play 
a few tricks with gum chomate—lI be- 
lieve it is called—to turn you out a fin- 
ished masterpiece which is far more 
like the real thing, he says, than any 
mere hand-made picture ever could be. 
Is it not natural that he should boast of 
his “avowedly revolutionary” aims? 
Is he not doing for art what Watt and 
Stephenson have done for labor? There 
are to be machine-made pictures, as 
there are machine-made shirts and car- 
pets. In time he hopes to be “released 
from mechanical trammels,” to which 
the artist has ever been subjected. He 
is not “bound down by any rule of accu- 
racy of definition,” which the artist has 
given his life to make or to break. He 
dispenses with “capability of producing 
a documentary fact,” when the greatest 
artists would give their lives to render, 
only approximately, one of the smallest. 
He, however, is in no need of fact; he 
can, he says, exercise his “fancy and 
imagination,” which, apparently, he 
thinks everybody possesses naturally; 
the artist, for his part, spends his life 
curbing his fancy and imagination—if 
he has any. For pictorial work by pho- 
tography, “an indissoluble connection 
with the abstruse mysteries of chem- 
istry, optics, and mathematics is... 
very slight indeed;” for the artist, if I 
understand what is meant, it is indis- 
pensable. He discards the world’s uni- 
versally accepted traditions; it is the 
artist’s proudest boast to have con- 
served them. He creates new princi- 
ples for himself; the artist has jealously 
preserved those handed down from the 
earliest ages. 

In a word, the photographer is the 
bold independent who has broken loose 
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from tradition and asserted his indi- 
viduality, not by the cultivation of his 
hand and bis brain and his eye, that 
these three unruly members may work 
together to produce the harmony the 
artist almost despairs of; no, but by 
sticking his head into a black box, and 
at the crucial moment letting a machine 
do everything for him. It is the chem- 
istry he despises, the optics he is 
superior to, the science he scoffs at 
which do the whole thing. I have heard 
of one artist who, like the photog- 
rapher, hands over his task to an agent 
—the emperor of Germany. He too, 
with no trouble to himself, through his 
faithful Knackfuss, may produce mas- 
terpieces; and they are more amus- 
ing than photographs because, in this 
“ase, the agent is human, not mechan- 
ical. When the photographer touches 
his great works with his hands they 
cease to be photographs. The most 
skilful painter is a bungler who takes 
months to put a figure on his canvas; a 
photographer’s machine will put it on 
the same canvas while you wait. And 
the art? Why, with his machinery and 
his chemicals, he can put upon canvas, 
upon paper, upon metal, pictures which 
look to himself and his friends surpris- 
ingly like the real thing. The man who 
sells margarine for butter, and chalk 
and water for milk, does much the 
same, and renders himself liable to 
legal prosecution by doing it. The art 
of the photographer, as now explained, 
is to make his photographs as much like 
something that they are not as he can. 
The old-fashioned idea was to give a 
straightforward photograph, as direét 
and clear and true as possible, a photo- 
graph that was of some use as a record. 
The revolutionary photograph is one 
that bears upon the surface a vague 
resemblance to a poor photograph of a 
charcoal, a sepia, or a wash drawing, to 
an aquatint or a water-color. I never 
heard of a great painter who en- 
deavored to palm off his paintings as 
chromos. The photographer plays with 


his print, until it is neither the photo- 
graph it ought to be, nor the drawing 
he would like it to be. But his one am- 
bition is to have you forget that his 
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photograph is a photograph. Thus, you 
read in a sympathetic criticism that a 
certain print is “a graceful design for 
a fan in red chalk,” when it is nothing 
but some sort of a faked-up print in red, 
which looks as much like chalk as that 
useful commodity does like cheese. All 
the old critical jargon, long since dis- 
carded by even the oldest of the old 
critics, is brought into service in photo- 
graphic discussions and notices to 
strengthen the deception, and the new- 
est of new technical terms into the bar- 
gain, to the infinite confusion of the 
humble inquirer. From one writer, en- 
couraged by the Times to the extent of 
a column and a quarter, I learn that a 
photographer may employ a method of 
printing which “allows of an amount of | 
modification, from absolute obliteration 
to varying degrees of half-tone and 
shadow;” but I wonder if anybody will 
tell me what a half-tone is, except, of 
course, as the term is employed by the 
mechanical engraver; the critic does not 
condescend to explain, but adds that 
thesystem isone“of which only the most 
skilful—and they must be true artists 
also—can avail themselves success- 
fully.”” They must also, it appears, be 
possessed of “striking originality and 
unrivalled artistic feeling,” though that 
they should know anything of drawing 
and painting does not seem necessary. 
But they must be “chic” toa degree! It 
is not astonishing to find that the print 
which inspired this delightfully inap- 
propriate medley of applause should 
deal with a subject that is confessed to 
be ‘“franchement canaille.” Again, I 
read that a certain photograph of 
“Molly” “is a piece of decoration for 
which the beautiful and harmonious 
frame is somewhat responsible:” were 
it not also described as an “impression” 
I would suggest that the frame might 
have been sent alone. Even the poor 
tortured term “impression,” you see, 
must be dragged in. It is really in this 
perpetual and pretentious aping of the 
artist that photographers have made 
their blunder. An artist, for example, 
an etcher, is continuously dealing with 
complex scientific problems, but he does 
not describe himself as a chemist. The 
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illustrator is hopelessly involved with 
the printer and the engraver, but he 
does not insist upon joining their trade 
unions. But it is the irrepressible itch 
of the amateur or outsider to pass him- 
self off as something he is not that char- 
acterizes the present-day photographer. 
If he is an artist, why does he try to 
imitate another form of art which has 
no relation to or connection with his 
own? When photographers produce 
some form of art—or artlessness either 
—which has as much individuality of 
expression and character as oil-painting 
or etching, then it will be another mat- 
ter. But it is safe to say they never 
will. There is a certain something, a 
certain virtue, a certain quality—per- 
sonal, human, emotional, as you may 
choose todescribe it—in work done by the 
unaided union of brain and eye and 
hand which makes all the difference be- 
tween art and the machine-manufac- 
tured shadow. If the photographer 
could produce from nature, with his 
own unaided hands, a duplicate of any 
one of his photographs, would he use 
his camera? But I do not believe there 
is in London a single photographer who 
could. It is just possible that if some 
of these clerks, parsons, and stockbrok- 
ers were to give up their black boxes 
and their trades and their business in 
the city to the study of art, one or two 
of them might, after many years, be- 
come passable artists. But they have 
yet to begin their apprenticeship. 
However, even if photographs are not 
pictures in the artist’s sense of the 
word, the photographer, ignorant of the 
most elementary rudiments of drawing, 
says, “I have taught the artist so 
much.” What has he taught? That 
the sky is beautiful? Claude knew that 
centuries ago. That a portrait may be 
a faithful likeness? He has still to sur- 
pass Holbein. Did Muybridge discover 


the action of the horse, or did the 
Greeks? Who has told us the most 


about the growth of flowers and the 
flight of birds, a bank clerk or the Jap- 
anese draughtsman? The _  photog- 
rapher has made the artist more accu- 
rate, he says. I wonder how much 


more accurate Van Eyck would have 
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been had he had a kodak. If the pho- 
tographer, who does not know such ele- 
mentary historical facts as these, is to 
teach the artist, who learnt them in his 
school-days, if he is to rank with the 
artist, then the world is a great deal 
nearer realizing Mr. Bellamy’s depress- 
ing forecast of the future than any one 
had any idea of. If the actual work of 
the artist counts for nothing, then we 
might as well hear Wagner on a hurdy- 
gurdy as in Baireuth; the squeaking of 
a phonograph is quite as “artistic” and 
original as the voice of the prima donna, 

But has photography accomplished 
anything? Yes, it has cheapened art 
greatly. It has lowered the standard 
with a public that instinctively prefers 
the sham and the machine-made and 
the microscopic; it has reduced the art- 
ist to a demoralizing struggle with the 
amateur simply to get his bread and 
butter. In the beginning of the cen- 
tury England was celebrated for its 
beautifully illustrated books, in which 
the greatest artists, engravers, and 
printers collaborated to produce a per- 
fect whole. To-day, the place of these 
books has been taken by the Strand 
Magazine and the Sketch, thanks to the 
services of photography. In the mak- 
ing of books, however, the tendency has 
always been toward the survival of the 
cheapest, and the cheapest—usually the 
newest—has always interested artists 
for a while, though for other reasons 
than its cheapness. Steel engraving 
succumbed before wood engraving and 
lithography, and they, in turn, have suc- 
cumbed to the cheapness of the process 
man. In many ways, until lately, 
process was a great advance upon any 
other form of reproduction. Now, 
process-block makers are mostly pho- 
tographers, who are killing each other 
in the race for cheapness. I do not 
want any one to think I would imply 
that photography is not useful to the 
artist. On the contrary, it is, and es- 
pecially in illustration, since it pre- 
serves the illustrator’s original design 
for him. It enables the architect to get, 
at small expense and without the 
trouble of going to see and draw them, 
bits of detail in foreign lands, though 
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this is a questionable advantage. The 
world’s greatest architects managed 
very well without it. One critic has 
said that if photographers would turn 
their attention to the recording of his- 
toric events like the Jubilee, or of van- 
ishing buildings, they could do an im- 
mense service to art. In one way this 
is true; in another it is not. Surely this 
critic would be the last to suggest that 
the cinematographic “pictures’—the 
whole twenty-two thousand of them, 
shown at the Empire, I think—are equal 
to one picture of a procession by Car- 
paccio, painted centuries before we had 
any photographs. No doubt twenty- 
two thousand artists would be required 
to secure as many views of the Jubilee 
procession as were obtained by the 
cinematograph, and their employment 
might have been too much of a good 
thing. But if, say, half-a-dozen accom- 
plished artists had been commissioned, 
and allowed to do what they wanted, 
might we not have had a record of some 
artistic importance? As to the photo- 
graphing of old buildings, which would 
the architect rather have, an etching by 
Piranesi or a photograph by one of the 
most revolutionary of the “Salon” pho- 
tographers? 

I cannot agree with this same critic 
that a photograph will give a better 
idea of an ancient building than a 
drawing by a trained architectural 
draughtsman. The senseless lens of 
the camera will never record the vital, 
characteristic qualities of great archi- 
tecture. For two reasons: first, be- 
cause it is mechanically impossible in 
the majority of cases for the lens to 
take in the subject that is wanted; and 
secondly, even if it does, there is al- 
ways, in the best of photographs, a 
hopeless confusion of detail and light 
and shade. While there is still another 
reason, out of which photographers 
may make as much or as little as they 
wish: an architectural draughtsman 


uses his brain and his hands to give the 
best possible rendering of a building, 
and to do this he is frequently com- 
pelled to compose his effects and to 
alter his point of view. Of course the 
photographer may say 


that he can 
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make composite photographs. But a 
composite photograph of architecture 
would be a quaint, weird, uncanny ob- 
ject—I mean, if the photographer were 
to change his point of view as the 
draughtsman does. The pictures by 
Canaletto are a thousand times more 
realistic than any photograph ever 
made of Venice. And though I have 
heard it objected that a painter like 
Rico, for example, produces nothing 
but colored photographs, you have but 
to put a colored photograph alongside 
of one of Rico’s pictures to appreciate 
the difference. I am, however, alto- 
gether in sympathy with D. S. M., the 
critic to whom I refer, when he says— 
and, indeed, I have said the same thing 
myself—that I would as soon have a 
good photograph as many of the pic- 
tures one is compelled to look at. And 
yet, after all, I am not sure that this is 
not a mere figure of speech; when it 
comes to the point, I would not. I look 
at the average Israels, or Luke Fildes, 
or Geoffroi, and I know that while a 
photographer can adopt their methods 
of composition, and build up hovels in 
swell studios, and arrange the light and 
group the figures most effectively in it, 
he can go no further. These painters 
can, with time and with patience and 
great struggles, produce something that 
is truer to the facts before them than 
the machine, though these facts may 
not be so elaborately recorded. Take 
the machine away from the photog- 
rapher, and what can he do? Nothing. 
The other man can copy what he sees, 
and no camera can with any intelli- 
gence, while the photographer working 
the machine does nothing. Really the 
painter, no matter whether the result is 
artistic or not, should have more credit 
than a machine for doing the same 
thing. I may not like the result; it 
may be shockingly bad as art; but it is 
infinitely more praiseworthy than the 
photograph. Again, it has been sug- 
gested that the amateur photographer 
devote himself to preserving for us 
copies of furniture, embroidery, tap- 
estry, and jewelry. Now, anybody who 
knows anything about the difficulties 
of drawing or photographing just these 
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photograph only to help out their 
sketches, much as the novelist makes 
use of historical documents to obtain 
his facts, or, better still, doing without 


objects, knows how hopelessly impos- 
sible it is for the camera to reproduce 
many of them. Whoever prefers the 
best photograph to a drawing of virtu- 
ally the same subjects by any great 
artist, .rom the time of Mantegna and 
Diirer to Jacquemart, must have had 
his eyesight impaired by the study of 
photographs. 

Photography is also of use to the il- 
lustrator by enabling him to get more 
material from which to work up his 
drawings with less trouble. But this 
also is a doubtful advantage. For if he 
depends on his camera instead of using 
his sketch-book, that is the end of him. 
He is saved at times drudgery to which 
Carpaccio, Guardi, Hogarth were sub- 
jected—and they were all the better 
draughtsmen for it. A good photo- 
graph of an event will prove more sug- 
gestive to the clever illustrator than a 
bad drawing, but in nine cases out of 
ten the illustrator would have preferred 
to be on the spot with a lead pencil in- 
stead of a camera. For instance, an 
event like the Jubilee procession, which 
occurs but once in the history of the 
world, and which, as it happened, oc- 
curred on a beautifully clear day, can 
be recorded by photography more com- 
pletely than in any other way; unless, 
as I have said, the same number of art- 
ists as there were photographers had 
been set to work. But the photographs 
made were no more works of art than 
the phonograph recital of a great poet’s 
poem is an original creation. Both are 
curious reproductions. And useful as 
photography is to the illustrator on the 
weekly or daily press, it is safe to say 
it is absolutely useless unless he can 
draw equally well without it. It may 
verify momentary action for him, and 
at times prove him to be right or wrong; 
but, although artists had not the same 
means of verification, the same facts 
were known to them hundreds of years 
before photography was invented. I 
have made photographs, and used them, 
and found them helpful, and so, I fancy, 
has every other illustrator. But there 
are few who would not rather, when it 
is possible, study a subject from nature 
than from a photograph, using the 
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it altogether. With the illustrator, un- 
fortunately, it is frequently a question 
of time. I once made any number of 
photographs of bull fights, because I 
could not stay in Spain any longer. 
But, somehow, I do not know that I 
have; beaten Goya, who devoted many 
years of his life to the subject before 
photography was invented. And I pre- 
fer the etchings of Rembrandt and 
Whistler to any photographic facts 
about London or Amsterdam. As I 
understand it, an artist who is an art- 
ist, when he uses photographs, does so 
simply to save time. Art was invented 
before photography, and, if photog- 
raphy were to be prohibited to-morrow, 
art would continue. Only, I believe 
that better work would be done by the 
artist. For there is no doubt that many 
artists and draughtsmen do now depend 
upon photographs, more or less. In- 
stead of taking a sketch-book, or else 
along with it, they take a camera. If 
they take a camera alone, they simply 
shirk their. work and ruin their style. 
And if their attention is divided be- 
tween the camera and the sketch-book, 
the chances are they bring back with 
them nothing. A few artists can ren- 
der in their sketches even the most 
momentary effects, the most transitory 
actions, the ability to do this having 
been acquired by a lifetime of observa- 
tion. Anybody can make a snapshot of 
the same subject—as photographers 
themselves say, anybody can make a 
good photograph. But the man who 
can put down his notes of what he has 
seen is an artist; the man who cannot is 
a photographer. Instead of teaching 
us how to see things, photography is 
simply keeping some artists from ob- 
serving them at all. Instead of the 
bulk of students trying to produce 
architectural studies which shall rival 
those of Turner, they make the merest 
notes and plans, and depend upon pho- 
tographs which, eventually, prove of 
but too little assistance to them. If 
this were the rule, as fortunately it is 
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not, in one hundred years, as likely as 
not, sketching would become a lost art, 
until tue great artist was born who 
weuld revive it. 

Less questionable is the service ren- 
dered to science and medicine by pho- 
tography. It has also added to the 
pleasure of many people by the sugges- 
tive reproductions of old and modern 
pictures which it can supply, though 
here it has been productive of evil as 
well as good, for it has reduced the 
study of painting for historian and 
critic to a study of photographs, and we 
have the much-vaunted new criticism 
of the disciples of Morelli as the result. 

Finally, unless a man can draw with 
his own unaided hand he is not an art- 
ist, he never has been considered one, 
and he never will be. To fake up photo- 
graphic prints so that they shall look 
like drawings or paintings is a sham 
which one would think any person who 
pretended to call himself an artist 
would be ashamed to descend to. It is 
a harmless amusement to make photo- 
graphs, but to publish them as works 
of art is more serious, because it helps 
to lower the standard, already too low, 
for the great ignorant, artless public. 
This is the one grievance artists have 
against the photographers: they 
cheapen and degrade everything, even 
their own often excellent work, when 
they insist that they themselves are art- 
ists, and that their snapshots printed on 
stained papers, faked and fiddled, are 
works of art. They might to their profit 
remember that the best work in photo- 
engraving, the one photographic con- 
trivance that comes in direct connection 
with art, is done by men who were first 
artists, and then afterwards turned to 
photography. If some day artists de- 
vote themselves seriously to making 
snapshot “pictures,” the photographic 
amateur will have a bad time of it. 
ven photographers admit that the art- 
ist who has been trained knows best 
what to do with the camera. It stands 
to reason that the man who talks loudly 
about tones and values without the 


ability to render them with his own 
hands, will run a poor chance against 
the man who spends his life studying 
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and trying to record these most evanes- 
cent and elusive phenomena of nature. 
However, just as margarine has never 
superseded butter, or chalk and water 
milk, or been put in equal rank with it, 
so photography, even at Its best and in 
the hands of artists, will never destroy 
art, will never be considered one of the 
fine arts. 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
RAMAZAN. 
As under cover of departing day, 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazan away. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The quiet evening hour, when the 
tired earth sighs softly with relief that 
the day is ending, is settling down over 
the land, and the whole sky is aflame. 
In the west the angry sun, a ball of 
erimson fire, is sinking slowly and re- 
luctantly upon a bed of tawny pink and 
saffron clouds. In the east the warm 
flush of the reflected sunset splashes 
the horizon with color, against which 
the jagged black cloud-banks stand 
boldly out with edges strongly defined. 
Waves of delicate tints, alternating 
and growing more exquisitely etherial 
as they near the arching of the dome 
overhead, paint the whole of the vast 
heavens, till all the world is drenched 
in color. The slender stems and droop- 
ing fronds of the palm trees, all sway- 
ing gently and sleepily in the soft 
breeze of evening, are outlined against 
the ruddy sky, and by contrast their 
tender green takes to itself a color that 
is almost black. The reaches of the 
river run darkly with here and there 
a dull, uneven wave of crimson re- 
flected from the splendor overhead; and 
on the banks, watching with hungry 
eyes the coming of the night, sit lines 
of patient fasters; for it is the Blessed 
Month when daylight is a hated thing. 
They sit in little knots and groups talk- 
ing fitfully in languid tones, for at all 
times, in the Malay Peninsula, sunset 
is an hour of lassitude and depression, 
when men’s energies are at their lowest 
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ebb, and during the month of Ramazan 
the slight faintness born of long a- 
stinence is upon the people. 

These groups are gay with color, for 
the Malays, who lack all power to ap- 
preciate the glories with which nature 
has surrounded them, display an ex- 
quisite taste in dress, and love bright 
tints cunningly blended and silks and 
cottons of the finest. A little cluster of 
natives is always a picturesque sight, 
and differs as much from a crowd of 
white men as does the glorious tropic 
sky from the dingy, leaden-colored 
clouds that lower over us on a winter's 
day in England. As you watch the 
fasters on the river bank, the gorgeous 
plaid of a silk sérong, or waist-cloth, 
the green of a young dandy’s trousers, 
the white of a linen coat, the flutter of 
a head-kerchief, the brilliant orange 
gown on the back of a pilgrim from 
Mecca, or here and there the flapping 
of a gay garment as its wearer passes 
to and fro, serve to give color and life 
to the scene. Every tint is intensified 
and deepened by the mellowing glory 
in the sky, and a ruddy hue is imparted 
even to the brown faces which gaze so 
patiently at the sinking sun. 

But the beauties of the evening are 
nothing to these simple folk. They 
gaze lazily at the blood-stained 
heavens, at the crimson flood which 
rolls slowly by them, at the black bulk 
of the buffaloes standing knee-deep in 
the shallows or wallowing luxuriously 
in midstream, or at the tiny dug-outs 
gliding by to their moorings. The 
scream of the cicada and tree-beetles 
amid the palms, the squeaking low of 
a young buffalo that seeks its dam, the 
faint chirrup of the birds, the clucking 
of sleepy fowls, all the soft, half-heard 
noises which herald the dying of the 
day, come to their ears. But to the 
fasters all these things mean nothing, 
save only that in a little space empty 
bellies will be suffered to have their 
fill. 

Presently the sun, sinking lower, 
slips behind a broad bank of heavy 
clouds, and as it leaves the earth, 


throws passionate arms of gold and 
opal heavenwards, as though to em- 
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brace a world from which it is loth to 


part. A moment longer, and the tints 
on all sides fade and alter as one 


watches them, until the brilliancy of 
the sunset hour gives place to the quier, 
more chastened loveliness of the after- 
glow. One little star, low down upon 
the horizon, blinks sleepily as though 
newlyawakened from a heavy slumbe:, 
and the blackness of night begins to 
creep stealthily the heavens, 
slowly effacing tints as it 
passes. 

From the wooden mosque in the quiet 
groves the Bildl raises his voice in 
shrill falsetto, sounding the call to 
prayers. The sound floats out across 
the river, proclaiming that God is 
great, that there is no God but God. 
and that Mahomed is the Prophet of 
Allah, and the watchers rise up 
quickly. The semi-silence that has 
held them, while the last terrible hour 
of waiting passed with leaden feet, is 
suddenly exchanged for the hum of 
many voices. The more scrupulous 
among the fasters hasten to spread 
their mats upon the warm earth, and to 
perform the prostrations and to repeat 
the formula prescribed by Mahomedan 
ritual for the evening prayer. The 
majority of the Malays, however, have 
in their own estimation suffered suffi- 
ciently in the cause of religion for one 
day, and the thirst of parched throats 
is slaked by the water of green cocoa- 
nuts and the juices of luscious tropi- 
fruits. 

The infidel 


across 


the rosy 


observer hardly knows 
whether to regard this month of 
Ramazin as a period of fasting or 
feasting; for at no other time do men 
live in such plenty and such luxury as 
during these thirty days of penitence. 
While the Fast Month lasts, more 
money is spent in buying food, sweet- 
meats, and dainties of all kinds than is 
dreamed of during any other portion 
of the year. Prices rise exceedingly 
in the bazaars and in the villages, and 
the hawkers of sweet-stuff and of cun- 
ningly prepared condiments, and the 
vendors of fruit, fat oleaginous rice. 
and richly spiced meats wax rich 
through driving a roaring trade. Look 
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not for the hollow cheek, the cavernous 
eye, the ascetic air, among the followers 
of Mahomed’s law who rigidly observe 
the Fast, for Ramazfin leaves no such 
marks behind it. Those who are well 
acquainted with the tenets of the 
Mahomedan religion are aware that 
the teachings of the Prophet of God are 
more full of strange anomalies than in 
any other system that the perversicy 
of man has devised; and a Fast Month 
in which men wax fat and well-liking, 
where the spirit of penitence is lost in 
a whirl of feasting, while the letter of 
the law is observed with scrupulous 
exactness, fits naturally with the prac- 
tices of such a faith. 

From the hour when the dawn makes 
the grey east grow pale, until the mo- 
ment when the short-lived dusk lies 
low upon the land, the Mahomedans 
fast as do the followers of no other 
religion. To them fasting means en- 
tire abstinence from all creature com- 
forts. No food, nor drink, no tobacco- 
smoke, no fat quids of areca-nuts must 
be suffered to pass the lips of the 
faithful; even the saliva ‘must be 
ejected, lest by any chance it should 
serve to moisten the parched throat, 
and this is why spittoons form so im- 
portant a part of our household furni- 
ture during the Blessed Month. Merit 
is lost if the faster seeks solace in sleep 
during too many of the long hours of 
daylight, and though the rdjahor, the 
noble, in his women’s apartments, may 
break this rule freely, the bulk of the 
people must toil as usual at the plough- 
ing or tree-planting, the searching for 
jungle-produce, or the netting of deep- 
sea fish, while they endure the aching 
thirst which the fierce heat occasions, 
and the hunger born of hard manual 
labor. 

Among many Malays the observance 
of the Fast hascome to be regarded with 
a superstitious awe, and few are found 
who dare to risk the consequences that 
might be expected to follow upon a 
breach of its rules. 

I remember seeing an old Malay 
chief—a man, be it said, who was ut- 
terly ignorant of the tenets of his re- 
ligion, who never prayed on week-days, 
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and never attended the Friday congre- 
gational prayers at the mosque—faint 
dead away when, one day in Ramazan, 
a whitlow on his hand was lanced; yet 


when he regained consciousness he 
steadfastly refused to swallow the 


restoratives he needed so sorely. [ 
have marched all day, through blazing 
sunshine, or up and down steep hills, 
and through forests where the brooks 
on every side sang of cool water to be 
had for the asking, and, since it was 
the Blessed Month, my parched follow- 
ers have patiently endured the pains 
of Tantalus, and have gone dry and 
thirsty till the merciful sun dropped be- 
low the horizon and suffered them to 
drink their fill. Yet not one of these 
men was in any sense religious. They 
were wont to drive a horse and cart 
through the strictest prohibitions of 
their prophet upon the smallest temp 
tation: they cheerfully committed five 
mortal sins daily, by allowing the five 
hours to slip past unobserved by rhe 
prescribed prayer; and they added ar 
extra mortal offence to their account 
regularly every week so surely as Fri- 
day came round and the congregational 
prayers remained unattended. They 
would probably have found it difficult 
themselves to explain why they ob- 
served the Fast in such trying circum- 
stances, when they so readily neglected 
all their other religious duties, the per- 
formance of which occasioned no more 
suffering than is experienced from a 
slight sensation of boredom; andif they 
could not account for their conduct, 
how can others hope to do so? It is 
merely another of those baffling 
anomalies which the student of native 
character must expect to encounter at 
every turn; but I cannot think that 
their endurance and self-sacrifice were 
utterly thrown away, no matter what 
Mahomed may have to say to the con- 
trary. 

But let us take a day in the Blessed 
Month beginning, as do the Mahome- 
dans, with sunset; for, with the ex- 
traordinary aptitude for putting things 
up-side down and undertaking every- 
thing from the wrong end, which seems 
to white men the distinguishing char- 
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acteristic of Orientals, day in the East 
starts when the night shuts down. 

When the motley groups upon the 
river banks break up, when fruit and 
green cocoanuts have slaked men’s 
thirst, when tobacco smoke is being 
puffed soft and cool over the astringent 
betel-nut, every individual who has 
helped to compose the crowd wends his 
way homewards, slowly and languidly, 
with peace in his soul. During Shai- 
ban, the month preceding the Fast. 
every man who can afford it, and who 
is not already provided with a wife, 
has married some girl of his acquaint- 
ance; for though the women fast also, 
how should a man cook his own rice 
during the days of Ramazin? Accord- 
ingly a face, of which he has not yet 
had time to become weary, is within 
ime thatched hut to greet him on his 
coming, and by seven o’clock—a decent 
interval between the opening of the 
fast and the consumption of a heavy 
meal being necessary if the empty 
stomach is to receive and retain food 
in large quantities—a meal is spread 
along the matted floor. The wife sits 
modestly at the man’s side, to tend him 
as he feeds and to urge the excellence 
of some particular dish which she has 
earefully prepared in order to tempt 
his appetite. Her own meal will be a 
less stately and solemn affair, eaten in 
a dim background amid the cats and 
the cooking-pots, when her man’s hun- 
ger is appeased. 

“Feed the beast!” says the English 
wife. “How should he love her, seeing 
that she has no care for his victuals?” 
said the Malay lady when her friend 
is divorced, showing that both in the 
West and in the East the female mind 
has formed the same cynical opinion 
that the stomach, and not the heart, is 
the seat of manly affection and sensi- 
bility. We have been taught to place 
implicit faith in women’s intuition and 
instinct; but as a man, I cannot but 
think that in this instance her general- 
ization is a fallacy. Perhaps she at- 
taches an undue importance to the de- 
partment over which she chances to 
preside, and so is led to deceive herself 
as to the noble nature of our sex. 
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As the evening changes into night, 
the man saunters out of the hut, and 
strolls through the quiet moonlit groves 
to some neighbor’s house. As he goes 
he casts a look or two at the great 
silver orb staring down from the sky 
overhead through the tender lace-work 
of the palm-fronds, for its shape tells 
him, who has no other calendar, how 
the month of penance is waning. He 
counts the time that divides him from 
the end of Ramazin slowly, labo- 
riously, with fingers doubled into the 
palms of his horny hands, each one to 
mark a day of fasting still to come. 

At his neighbor’s house the holy men 
and priests and pilgrims of the village 
are gathered together to feast, and to 
chant verses from the Koran; and he 
too joins in the noisy dirge, eating, 
chewing, and smoking anything upon 
which he can lay his hands. The inter- 
vals between one chant and another 
are filled up by conversation, gossip of 
the village or the court, often pungent 
and scandalous enough, but no man 
present finds any discordance between 
the discussion of such topics and the 
intoning of the Sublime Book which 
alternates with the talk. The priests 
and pilgrims and the holy men wiil 
chant and chant, and talk and eat and 
gossip till the day is coming with the 
dawn, their host supplying the ample 
meal with which the followers of the 
Prophet fortify themselves for the long 
abstinence of the morrow. Some 
bachelors, and a few other outliers stay 
to share in the meal, but most of the 
laymen trail off homewards, one by 
one, through the soft fragrant coolness 
of the night, to the huts where their 
wives await them. 

Soon after midnight the géyang 
breaks upon the stillness—a wild toc- 
sin of sound, produced by beating 
gongs in a peculiar manner—and for 
full half an hour the clanging wakes 
the echoes. Lights spring up in the 
darkened houses, and the passer-by 
may hear the sleepy voices of the 
women-folk as they set about the pre)- 
arations of the men’s meal, and the 


querulous cry of some infant whom the 
unusual stir has awakened rudely. 
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Soon after two o’clock the heavv 
meal of rice and richly spiced curry 
and condiments is eaten; and when a 
final quid of areca-nut has been chewed 
and tobacco inhaled for the last time, 
the village once more sinks into slum- 
ber. 

During the first days of the Fast 
Month many find it impossible to rouse 
themselves sufficiently to eat a hearty 
meal at such an hour, and these 
hungry through the day, suffering some 
real from want. But the 
habit is soon formed, and Ram- 
azin approaches its end all eat the sdul 
(as this meal is named) with appetite 
and relish. So quickly even do men 
become the creatures of a recurring 
custom, that for the days immediately 
following the conclusion of the Fast all 
the world wakes hungry and loudly de- 
manding food from their sleepy women- 
folk during the small hours of the 
night. 

And here is the secret which under- 
lies the whole Fast. It is necessary to 
try it in order to understand how slight 
2 mortification this abstinence from 
food during the daytime becomes to 
most men, after the first wrench has 
been got over. Tobacco and quids of 
areca-nut are missed far more keenly 
than anything else, far more than 
water, strange though this may seem; 
but even abstinence from these good 
gifts of God during the hours of sun- 
light soon forms itself into a habit, and 
presently becomes a _ privation that 
hardly makes itself felt. For the first 
four days, for the first week in some 
extreme cases, real suffering is entailed 
by the observance of Mahomed’s law; 
but when the habit of going without 
food, drink, tobacco and betel-nut dur- 
ing certain hours has had time to form, 
the discomfort experienced in ordinary 
circumstances is very trifling indeed 
Of course when great physical exertion 
has been necessary, a2 man may for a 
space be racked by thirst; but even this 
is mitigated greatly by the fact that for 
days it has not been his wont to drink 
from morning to evening. I speak as 


zo 


distress 
as 


one having experience, for in a spirit of 
enquiry I, some years ago, made the 
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experiment in person, and am well able 
to gauge how far the sufferings of my 
Malay friends are really acute during 
this month of Ramazin. I have al- 
ways found that a few days’ personal 
experience carried one further on the 
road to complete insight with the un- 
known than years of the most patient 
and scientific enquiry can do. 

During Ramazfin Malays rise some- 
what later in the day than is usual 
among them. They shirk such duties 
as they can find any means of neglect- 
ing, are more persistently idle than 
ever, and work as little and as badly 
as their task-masters will allow. But 
as the vernacular proverb has _ it. 
“Milk in the breasts cannot’ be 
shirked,” and no matter. how willing 
the spirit, the weakness of the flesh 
makes it absolutely necessary for the 
bulk of the population to pass some 
hours of each day in the toil they 
grudge and hate, but without which 
life cannot be supported. But when all 
is said and done the Blessed Month 
holds thirty days during which a Malay 
feels that, even more than at any other 
time, he does well to be idle. The 
Malay ideal of a happy life is one in 
which a man need do nought but eat 


and sleep,—mdkan tidor sahdja—and 
during Ramazfin he goes near to 


attaining this high standard of exist- 
ence. 

At the Malay courts, upon the east 
coast of the Peninsula, the kings keep 
open house during the Fast Month in 
true feudal style. The king himself, 
punctual for once, for even he cannot 
risk the unpopularity which would be 
his did he keep the hungry fasters 
waiting, sits in the bélai or Hall of 
State, at the hour when the sun is sink- 
ing. Mountains of white rice and 
dishes of fowl and duck and fat goat's 
meat, spiced in a hundred ways by the 
ladies of the harem, cover the floor of 
the bélai, where only men of rank may 


eat, and are distributed among the 
people who squat in the temporary 


booths, erected for the purpose, within 
the fences of the royal inclosure. All 
may come who need a hearty meal, and 
2 Malay would take shame to himself 
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were he to allow the Fast Month to 
slip by without availing himself of the 
chance of a good feed at the king's 
charges. 

Then through the long night the dirge 
of the priests and holy men floats out 
across the river. The scene in the bdlai 
is the same as that in any village hut 
where during the Fast men are 
gathered together to praise God in the 
intervals of feeding and gossip, only 
that things are done on a somewhat 
larger scale. It is the same with every- 
thing on the east coasts. The king is a 
great man, rich and powerful, and he 
rides in some state; but he talks the 
same dialect, with its peculiar provin- 
cialisms, as does the tiller of the soil 
without his gates. If you look closely 
you will see that, king though he be, he 
differs very little from the ordinary run 
of Malays, save only in his power and 
his wealth. The same superstitions, the 
same desires, the same instincts, the 
same likes and dislikes, the same prej- 
udices, are to be found alike in prince 
and peasant in a Malayan land. If you 
understood the one thoreughly, and 
have sufficient imagination to forecast 
the effects which a change of environ- 
ment may be expected to have upon 
him, you will find that the other is 
equally well known to you. Perhaps 
it is this close resemblance between 
the prince and the peasant, coupled 
with the fact that the former is usually 
sprung from the people on his mother’s 
that is accountable for the as- 
loyalty which the Malay 
for those of the royal 


side, 
tonishing 
often feels 
stock. 
When the moon, 
marked the seizing of the Fast, has 
waxed to the full, and then has slowly 
waned until the twenty-seventh night 
of its course has come, the land after 
dusk is a blaze of light. Every heuse 
is illuminated, and the banks of the 
rivers are set with flaring torches and 
cocoanut shells full of hard resin 
flaming brightly. As you float upon 
the broad bosom of the stream through 
the blackness of a moonless night, the 
sounds of revelry are borne to you 


whose crescent 
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from the villages which line the banks. 
A full-tongued Malay yells a love-song 
at the top of his voice; a party of 
priests intone the Koran in solemn, 
resonant chorus; the laughter of some 
merry-makers, dimly seen in the red 
glare of one of the larger bonfires, rip- 
ples across the water. Among the 
palms and fruit trees, in which the 
villages nestle snugly, the tiny points 
and dots of light, from the torches set 
above the houses, play hide and seek 
as your boat glides past them, looking 
like a million htre-flies dancing in a 
thicket. The reflections of the bonfires 
and of the illuminations, seen in the 
water of the river, shimmer and skip 
lightly as the stream rolls on. At court 
some rude attempts at transparencies. 
loud and vulgar and unsuccessful, are 
made by the more civilized Malays: but 
elsewhere, throughout the land, the na- 
tives pile their fires and light their 
pitch torches as their fathers did be- 
fore them; and nature, who loves the 
natural and abominates the artificial, 
helps them to some really beautiful 
effects. 

Then at last the night arrives when 
the little crescent moon shows that 
Ramazin has found a successor. The 
women-folk look out the smartest 
clothes, for to-morrow their men will 
appear in their best, and then pass to 
the cook-house to prepare food in 
plenty, for from sunrise to sunset on 
the Hdri Raya, the first day of the 
month of Shawal, all the world will eat 
and guzzle and gorge, until some few 
will die of a surfeit. Meanwhile the 
men rejoice noisily. Every one who can 
lay hands upon a gun and a pinch of 
powder, fires it off gleefully; every 
gong in the country is banged and 
beaten, while the thumped drums throb 
and pulse, and the plaintive howling of 


the thikir-singers floats out over the 
land. 
And then, amid a babel of glad 


sound, the people rejoice exceedingly, 


As under cover of departing day, 
Slinks hunger-stricken Ramazan away. 


Huon CLirrorn. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MATERFAMILIAS. 

Three-quarters of a pound of bread 
crumbs, three-quarters suet, eight 
eggs. I told her to be careful in weigh- 
ing, but you can never tell. Last year 
it fell to pieces before it came to table, 
and spoiled my pleasure for the rest of 
the dinner. Father used to say that 
nobody’s puddings were like ours, but 
that was when I made my own. I wish 
I could have made them this year, but 
I dared not suggest it. They are so 
flisty nowadays, these fine servants. 
Maria would have taken offence at 
once, and it would never have done to 
be without her just now with a house 
full of visitors. ... It felt like old 
times to-night, and how happy father 
looked welcoming them all! He will 
ruin those boys before the holidays are 
over. It was the same with our own 
children; if he was obliged to disap- 
point them, he was miserable for the 
rest of the day. Such a tender heart 
as he has! I never knew a man like 
him. He has never lost patience with 
me in all these years, and I have been 
sharp with him many a time—about 
such little things! ... When I have 
fretted about the children going away 
and leaving us, one by one, I have re- 
membered his faithful love and been 
comforted. Nothing else could make 
up for that. I’m only a plain, uninter- 
esting old woman to the rest of the 
world, but to him I am always best, 
always the first—and he is more to me 
thantensons. But—I want the children! 

... If it is a wet day they must all 
go into the library so that the table 
can be laid in good time. If the jellies 
don’t turn out properly, I'll have them 
served in custard glasses with cream 
whipped on top. Nothing looks worse 
than broken jellies; but they ought to 
be good—real calves’ feet, and every- 
thing of the best. I never had one of 
those tablets in my house, and I never 
will! . . . Four children, three grand- 
children, all of them back beneath the 
old roof, except—oh, my boy! where are 
you to-night? What are you doing? 


You can’t go to sleep on Christmas Eve 
without remembering 


the old home, 
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and your mother, Robbie—the old 
mother who tried to make your Christ- 
mases happy years ago! ... Father 
doesn’t say anything, but there is a 
look on his face I know well. I wake 
in the night and hear him sigh. He is 
getting an old man, and he depended 
on Rob to help him. He was our first. 
None of the others were quite the 
same. ... I remember the Christmas 
after he was born as if it were yester- 
day. Eleven months old, and he sat 
on his high chair like a prince. He had 
on the white frock that I worked my- 
self, embroidery up to the waist and 
down the front of the bodice. William 
and Ernest wore it too, and then that 
red-haired Mary let her iron get too 
hot, and burnt a hole right out. Care- 
less thing! I nearly cried when I saw 
it... . We gave him a Punchinello on 
the end of a stick, and when he turned 
it round it played a tune. His little 


face of astonishment, how sweet it 
was! How we loved him!... If you 
had died, Rob, it would have been 


easier; but to know that you are alive 
and don’t .care—that’s the hard part; !t 
is that that breaks my heart: ... Poor 
lad! Poor lad: You are not happy. 
.-.tI know yon are not.... Its a 
rough road. ... I won’t give up hope: 
it is Christmas day to-morrow, perhaps 
his heart may be softened; perhaps he 
may meet some kind soul who will 
speak a word for home and the old 
folks. ... God bless them, whoever 
they may be, and let me see him again 
before I die. . . . I shouldn't like to die 
before Rob comes back. His brothers 
might be harsh with him. William is 
very bitter. He has always been a 
dutiful boy himself, and he cannot un- 
derstand such behavior. ... How 
handsome he looked when he arrived 
to-night, and how prosperous! He 
must be making a big income I should 
say by the way they live; but he was 
always close, and he is worse than ever 
since his marriage. ... Emily must 
have bought a new travelling cloak! 
Last year she wore a brown one 
trimmed with fur. It didn’t look 
shabby to me, but she is so extrava- 
gant! Five servants now, and only 
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those two children. No wonder Will is 
getting grey; it must be a strain on him 
to provide for such a household. When 
father and I were young we managed 
with one servant and laid by money 
for the children’s education; but then, 
as Emily reminded me, I was brought 
up in different surroundings from hers. 
.. . It wasn’t nice of her to say that 
—no! it wasn’t nice at all. William 
would not have been pleased if he had 
heard her, and it isn’t the only time; 
I could say disagreeable things too if 
I chose. Those poor children are not 
half warmly enough clothed; it’s no 
wonder they have coughs, and when I 
was with them I saw many things 
about the house. . . . Well! well! what 
does it matter? She makes William 
happy, and that’s the great thing. I 
am an old woman, surely I can forgive 
a few thoughtless words from a young 
thing like that. She'll learn more 
sense. ...I wonder if Hannah re- 
membered to put frilled pillow-cases 
on her bed. I shall be annoyed if she 
has forgotten, for it is just one of the 
things Emily would notice. Sbe has all 
her sheets hem-stitched. .. . 

The children are beauties! Eric is 
the picture of his father at the same 
age, and what a spirit! He couldn't 
help breaking the tumbler, poor little 
man, but it spoils the set. That's 
eleven of the stars and sixteen of the 
Grecian border—I must have them 


made up, for once the sets are broken, 
there’s no check upon the servants. 
... Cecil takes after his mother's 


family. I love them dearly, but it’s a 
good thing children come while one is 
young—I couldnt stand the racket for 
long nowadays. 

Ernest looks thin. He doesn’t get on, 
poor boy. It would have been wiser ‘f 
we had given him his own way and 
let him go abroad, but we did it for the 
best. .. . Father says we cannot do 


more than act upon the light of the 
moment, and that it is useless grieving 
over what is irretrievable, but I can't 
help grieving. The poor lad’s cuffs were 
frayed at the wrists. I saw them, and 
he used to be such a dandy... . Amy 
has had a hard time! 


No one would 
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think, to look at her now, what a pretty 
girl she was when they were married. 
She has no nurse for the baby, and 
that is the same dress she wore last 
year, with new trimmings to freshen 
it up. Velveteen, I should say by che 
look of it, not velvet. We must give 
them a cheque with their Christmas 
present, but not before the others— 
they would not like that—just quietly 
when we are alone. ... Ernest shall 
take me in to dinner. I can’t help it iz 
Will is offended. I must consider 
Ernest first. Every one must be es- 


pecially kind to him this year. He was 
always a sensitive child. 
Minette and Charlie came last, 


though they live nearest of all. She 
planned that, the little rogue! I know 
her tricks. She was not going to ar- 
rive in the character of bride without 
making sure of her audience; and how 
pretty she was—a perfect picture in 
those lovely furs. Father says she is 
exactly what I was as a girl, but my 
hair was never so golden. Darling! 
And Charlie adores her. I ought to be 
thankful for that marriage, for at one 
time I was afraid it would be young 
Sinclair, and he is a wild fellow—she 
would not have deen happy. . .. Her 
house is prettier than any of the others, 
but I don’t know how she will manage. 
She uses the best things every day, an 
never draws the blinds for the sun. 
When I say anything she pulls my cap 
on one side and asks if I remember 
Aunt Christina's sofa blanket. They 
all laugh at me about that, but I can’t 
see the joke. It was far too grand for 
our room, and the red and green stripes 
made the furniture look shabby, so I 
put it aside for one of the children, and 
now none of them will have it. It can't 
be soiled, for it is wrapped up in the 
same paper in which it arrived ten 
years ago, and it’s a beautiful thing 
there must be pounds of wool in it, not 
to mention the silk... . 
... Charlie sits next 
wonder what she will wear! Some- 
thing very fine, no doubt. I will say 
for her that she knows how to dress. 
I wonder which cap I should put on! 
The one with the pearl drops is the 


to Emily. I 
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most becoming, but the lace is not real. 
I'll wear the new one, and let her see 
that my Brussels is as good as hers. 
As I said to father, it’s no use sparing 
money when you go to buy lace. Have 
it good, or not at all. I think I'll give 
Amy the old Honiton. She has brought 
presents for every one, the kind little 
thing, though she is so shabby herself. 
She showed me Nell’s to-night. Pink 
silk covers for her cushions! She is 
going to sew them on in the morning, 
and they will be on the couch as a sur- 
prise for Nell when she is carried down 
to dinner. The pink will make her look 
less pale. My precious lamb! A week 
ago I thought she would not be able to 
come down, but she has stayed in bed 
and taken every care. She knew it 
would spoil our Christmas if she were 
not among us. Ah! what am I saying? 
Last year she walked down; this year 
she must be carried—next year, per- 
haps—— My baby! The last of them 
all! I can’t face it, I can’t let her go! 
I have nursed her night and day for 
nineteen years, I should have nothing 
to do if Nellie were not here... . And 
yet to see her grow more and more 
helpless; to suffer worse pain! Thank 
God, the choice is tot in my handy. 
He will help me to bear what comes. 

. . She would be well and strong, and 
she has had nothing but suffering here 
—never any enjoyment like other girls. 
... There are worse troubles than 
death—much worse. If I could think 
of Robbie in heaven! Ah! my boy, 
where are you to-night? What are you 


doing? Have you forgotten me, Rob- 
bie, altogether? ... Twelve o'clock 
striking! Father in Heaven, Thy Son's 


birthday! Hear a mother’s prayer. 
My children! Remember my children! 


JESSIE MANSERGH., 





From Longman's Magazine. 
BLACK WOODIANA.! 
The interest always shown by out- 
siders in the inner life of letters is en- 
' Annals of a Publishing House: William 
Blackwood and His Sons, by Mrs. Oliphant (W. 
Blackwood & Sons). 
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hanced in the massive volumes devoted 
to the house of Blackwood, its maga- 
zine and friends, by reason that they 
represent the last work of their writer, 
and that the pen dropped from the in- 
dustrious hand before that work was 
complete. Mrs. Oliphant has rendered 
touching tribute to the friendship which 
endured for half a century between her 
and the Blackwoods. Her office of 
chronicler has not been without its haz- 
ards, for, like that of most nations, the 
early history of this house is most re- 
membered by its wars. So much has 
been written already about the strife, 
such warm feeling has been enlisted on 
either part, and truth wears such vari- 
ous seeming viewed from different 
sides, that one is disposed to shrink 
from re-entering the timeworn con- 
troversy. But Mrs. Oliphant has 
brought womanly tact to hertask. Full 
of loyal enthusiasm for her subject, she 
has not sacrificed the annalist to the 
champion, and it is as a guide, not asa 
partisan, that she leads us over the old 
battle-ground, and points out the posi- 
tions so stoutly attacked and defended. 

When William Blackwood was bound 
apprentice in 1790 to a firm of book- 
sellers in Edinburgh, the Scottish cap- 
ital was a busy centre of letters, but 
there was no dividing line between the 
branches of the book trade; the same 
individual undertook the business of 
publishing, selling new or old books— 
wholesale, retail, and by auction. So 
that when, fourteen years later, Black- 
wood set up for himself on the South 
Bridge, his chief business was that of a 
second-hand bookseller—-fairly profit- 
able, sometimes, in those days, but not 
necessarily a career to lead either to 
fame or fortune. 

Yet there were magnificent possibili- 
ties afloat. “Such a discovery as Scott, 
such an adventure as the Edinburgh 
Review ... went a little to the heads 
of those new men in the new business, 
which, for the moment, seemed about 
to take its place at the top of all com- 
mercial affairs. . . . You had but to set 


a man of genius spinning at that shin- 
ing thread which came from nowhere, 
which required no purchase of materi- 
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als or plant of machinery, and your for- 
tune was made.” Every young gentle- 
man with a manuscript in his pocket 
might be a genius. And the chances 
were that every young gentleman enter- 
ing a bookseller’s shop had a manuscript 
in his pocket. “Ten, even twenty 
guineas a sheet for a review,” writes 
Lord Cockburn; “2,0001. or 3,0001. for a 
single poem, and 1,000/. for two philo- 
sophical dissertations, drew authors out 
of their dens, and made Edinburgh a 
literary mart famous with strangers, 
and the pride of its own citizens.” 

By the bye, Mrs. Oliphant comments 
with undue severity more than once in 
these pages on the modern practice, 
which she describes as “selling words 
per thou. across the counter,” and con- 
trasts it unfavorably with the habits of 
an earlier age. It is true that one hears 
more at present than seems desirable 
about ‘the earnings of authors. But, 
with the single eccentric exception of 
Lord Byron, it is difficult to trace 
among the multitude of writers who 
crowd this narrative any coyness about 
striking a bargain. Dr. Johnson had 
long ago formulated his notions on this 
matter pretty bluntly; and if anything 
comes out more clearly and more con- 
stantly than another in these volumes, 
it is the sameness of human nature from 
generation to generation. Blackwood's 
first stroke of luck was being appointed 
John Murray’s Edinburgh agent—worth 
about 3001. a year—when the “Emperor 
of the West” shook himself free of the 
tiresome Ballantynes. This was in 
1811, and three years later he received 
also the agency of Cadell and Davies, a 
large London firm. By this time the 
humble bookstall on the South Bridge 
had been abandoned for premises in 
Princes Street, soon to become famous 
as the meeting-place of a remarkable 
literary group. Bitten with the publish- 
ing furore, he had an early success with 
M‘Crie’s “Life of Knox,” which went 
quickly through five editions, and by 
1817 was negotiating with an anony- 
mous writer for a work of fiction. This 


” 


was Miss Ferrier: the novel was “Mar- 
riage,”’ and most writers will pale with 
envy on reading the profuse compli- 
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ments written by the publisher to his 


unknown correspondent. He is not so 
lavish in praise of the work ot another 
author, also anonymous (nearly all noy- 
elists affected to be so in those days), 
and doubts if it would be acceptable to 
British readers, “who are not accus- 
tomed to a husband knocking down his 
wife, nor yet ‘to some other traits of 
Continental manners!” 

But the noblest game, which all the 
trade were stalking, was Walter Scott. 
Murray had Byron at his beck and call; 
to bag Scott would be a splendid feather 
in his Edinburgh ally’s cap. In describ- 
ing Blackwood’s brief triumph, and ex- 
plaining why it was so brief and so bit- 
ter, Mrs. Oliphant leads us where the 
flames still grumble beneath very 
treacherous cinders. We _ will speed 
across them. Lockhart and Murray 
have both described what happened. 
Mrs. Oliphant thought that scant jus- 
tice had been done to Blackwood. 
“This story,” she says, “is exactly the 
kind of skilful compound of truth and 
imagination which has ruined the char- 
acter of many a man,” and proceeds to 
tell it afresh. Everybody is impartial 
now, and can realize what material 
there was for angry misunderstanding, 
when the anonymous author of “Waver- 
ley,” adopting a duplicate disguise, of- 
fered to Blackwood, through such a go- 
between as James Ballantyne, the 
“Tales of my Landlord,” by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham. Add to all this compli- 
cated conditions about the author's 
profits (quite in what Mrs. Oliphant re- 
gards as the exclusively modern spirit), 
and the obligation to take over 600/. 
worth of John Ballantyne’s unsalable 
stock—no wonder such hazy weather 
foreran a storm. Blackwood believed 
he was purchasing the copyright; Bal 
lantine had written—“the property of 
the book to be the publishers’, who 
were to print such editions as they 
chose.” Scott vowed Ballantyne had 
bungled, and that he “would see their 
noses cheese first.” The fourth edition 
of the “Black Dwarf” hung fire; Black- 
wood had twelve hundred copies on 
hand, and Murray many more, when, in 
May. 1817, like a bombshell came an 
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advertisement of a fifth edition to be 
published by Constable. No need to re- 
trace the bewilderment and tortuous 
correspondence which ensued; hence- 
forward, for good or ill, the Great Un- 
known was to pass into other hands. 
Nothing daunted by this reverse, 
Blackwood conceived the project which, 
after many vicissitudes, was to carry 
him to distinction. It took the form of 
a new monthly, the Edinburgh Magazine 
—which was projected as an opponent 
to the great Whig review, more nimble 
and dangerous than the ponderous 
Quarterly had proved itself. He was 
unlucky in the choice of a brace of ut- 
terly incongruous and equally incompe- 
tent editors. The magazine ran 
through half-a-dozen inglorious num- 
bers in 1817, and vanished. But from 
its ashes arose that which at once be- 
‘ame known far and wide as Black- 
wood’s Magazine. John Wilson, better 
known as “Christopher North,” Lock- 
hart, and James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd—these are the well-marked 
figures which an extraordinary chance 
grouped round the quiet, businesslike 
bookseller of Princes Street. It is an 
oft-told tale, this conspiracy which set 
the most literary of towns ablaze and 
compelled the notice of those afar off, 
but it is good to read it again in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s picturesque paragraphs. 
She tried bravely to palliate the brutal- 
ity of the early numbers, but it is best 
to own the fact that, judged by the 
standard of to-day, it is past pardon. 
Edinburgh was a small town, and the 
persons held up to ridicule and personal 
affront in the “Chaldee Manuscript” 
were easily recognized under the thin 
veil of allegory and scriptural phrase- 
ology thrown round them. Mrs. Oli- 
phant pleads that the ridicule poured by 
the “Blackwood group” upon them- 
selves was as mordant and relentless as 
that aimed at other characters, and that 
“there was no bitterness in it, nor cause 
of complaint, that we can see.” But 
she gives away her defence when, in 
describing events five years later, she 
refers to these early days as “the age 
of glorious sport, when to bait an un- 
fortunate victim and pursue him about 
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the world was the inspiration of the 
moment; but the magazine, not any 
longer a dashing and reckless adven- 
turer, but a very important undertak- 
ing, meaning both fame and fortune, 
had outgrown it.” 

Nevertheless, it would be intensely 
hypocritical to affect to regret the 
stormy childhood of “Maga.” Literary 
history has been enriched thereby with 
one of its most exciting chapters, and 
literature itself perhaps owes the per- 
manence of one of the most seductive 
periodicals to the violence of its initial 
velocity. Whatever faults Blackwood’s 
hew venture possessed, ‘the unpardon- 
able crime of dulness was not one of 
them. Its wild oats once scattered, the 
clouds of anger and legal perils once 
dispelled, it entered upon a field of 
prosperity extending far beyond its 
native city. In two years Blackwood 
was strong enough to survive the sever- 
ance of his alliance with Murray; in 
1827 ‘the monthly sales amounted to five 
thousand; in 1831, to eight thousand. 
Coleridge, though he had been the sub- 
ject of what Mrs. Oliphant describes as 
“a virulent and uncalled-for attack” in 
the first number, lived to pronounce his 
conviction that “Blackwood’s Magazine 
is an unprecedented phenomenon in the 
world of letters, and forms the golden— 
alas! the only—remaining link between 
the periodical press and the enduring 
literature of Great Britain.” 

But it must not be imagined that the 
peace attained with the outward world 
was uniformly reflected among those 
concerned in the production of “Maga.” 
Far from it: almost the only contributor 
who, previous to the elder Black wood's 
death in 1834, did not conceive vehe- 
ment offence either against the pro- 
prietor or other writers in the maga- 
zine, and express the same in bitter 
letters, was quiet, modest John Galt— 
the founder of our “kailyard” type of 


fiction. How intensely human is 
North’s sensitiveness to imagined 
slights! He begins, for instance, on one 


occasion, “Of all men I most dislike 
and have the least turn for letter-writ- 
ing that can seem to be of a querulous 
character,” then proceeds at intermi- 
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nable length to complain of “a dryness 
and distance” in Blackwood’s manner, 
and winds up, “I was not treated in the 
way I like, that is the short and long of 
the matter, and there must be no repe- 
tition of it.” 

Hogg was another handful for an 
editor: equally confident in his own 
powers, equally resentful of criticism; 
threatening to transfer his writings to 
another publisher, and immediately 
after begging for an advance of 501. for 
future work, “for if you go away (to 
London) I may be left in the lurch, hav- 
ing no other certain resource.” Even 
Lockhart, fast friend to “Maga” as he 
continued to the end of his life must 
have been an expensive ally according 
to his own valuation. 

“IT have no hesitation in telling you 
most distinctly ...that I think I 
have been during the last year (1820?) 
by far the most efficient of your con- 
tributors, and that I consider the re- 
views of new books furnished by me in 
that time quite equal, taken altogether, 
to any equal number of articles you 
have had. ... I do think that a per- 
son who does so much for your book 
ought to make more by doing so.” 

One of the most extraordinary char- 
acteristics of literature in the earlier 
part of the present century, and one 
which contributed not a little to fre- 
quent feud, was the craze for anonym- 
ity. Men take, and give expression to, 
umbrage much more readily when they 
are moving in masquerade, than when 
they meet in open daily intercourse. 
But the fashion set by Waverley became 
almost universal, and it is ludicrous to 
see how intensely the most robust writ- 
ers dreaded dropping the mask. Chris- 
topher North was not very scrupulous 
about the feelings of others whom he 
dealt with in the “Noctes.” In 1823 one 
of these papers contained a slashing at- 
tack on Wordsworth—North’s intimate 
friend. “My God! to compare such a 
writer with Scott and Byron!” Scott 


was attacked in the same amazing arti- 
cle as a “tame and feeble writer,” but 
neither of these great figures was likely 
to be moved by anonymous scribbling. 


Not so Mr. 


Martin, the well-known 
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Irish M.P., whom North alluded to 
pleasantly as “a jackass.” Martin 
wrathfully demanded of the editor the 
writer’s name. Conscience-stricken be- 
cause of his perfidy to Wordsworth, 
North, who had shown no aversion to 
avowing himself when Leigh Hunt had 
threatened a prosecution for a previous 
article, declared it was impossible for 
him to come forward. “I would rather 
die this evening; ... lying or dis- 
honor are to me death. ... If I must 
avow myself, I will not survive it.” 
Eventually Martin was pacified by the 
good offices of his countryman, Maginn 
(the O'Doherty of the “Noctes”). “He 
said,” wrote Maginn to Blackwood, “he 
understood you were a d——d decent 
man, but that you ought to take care of 
what you got your people to write. 
(True enough, entre nous.)” 

Maginn himself, despite this sagacious 
aside, landed his editor not long after in 
a libel case. While known to Black- 
wood only as “R. T. 8S.” of the Minerva 
Rooms, Cork, he had contributed lively 
articles to “Maga” for some time, and 
Blackwood's private letters to him had 
acquired a tone of intimacy very un- 
usual except between personal friends. 
The prosecution was at the instance of 
Professor Leslie, whose agent de- 
manded the writer's name. “Leslie 
knows me too well,” wrote Blackwood 
to “R. T. S.,” “to believe for one mo- 
ment that I would give up the name of 
any writer who did not wish himself to 
come forward.” In this case he could 
not give it, for he did not know it, and 
“R. T. 8S.” took good care not to en- 
lighten him till the storm had blown 
over. 

Blackwood set a high value on Ma- 
ginn’s contributions. “There is one 
peculiar excellence,” he writes, “in this 
writer which strikes us Scotsmen—his 
easy, idiomatic English. No Scotsman, 
however practised as a writer, is master of 
the English tongue so as to be able to write 
in this way.” But he never ventured to 
impart this opinion to the voluble and 
irascible North. 

Maginn was a brilliant, but unman- 
ageable creature; he soon drifted away 
from “Maga,” and devoted himself to 
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its rival and imitator, Fraser’s. When 
his habits had brought him to a prema- 
ture grave, Lockhart wrote his epitaph 
in a score of jingling rhymes:— 


Here, early to bed, lies kind William 
Maginn, 


Light for long was his heart, though his 
breeches were thin; 

But at last he was beat and sought help 
from the bin. 


. . 


Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard 
of a sin: 

Many worse, better few, than bright, 
broken Maginn. 


From the copious correspondence of 
the firm might be culled a host of 
piquant illustrations of well-known 
authors, their doings and sayings. “Mr. 
Blackwood,” says Sir Walter, while still 
the Known Unknown, “if ever I were 
to write a novel, I would like to write 
the first two volumes, and leave any- 
body that liked to write the third.” 
Byron returned Murray’s draft for one 
thousand guineas for the “Siege of Cor- 
inth” and “Parisina” because he 
thought the poems not worth so much. 
The publisher was welcome to them for 
nothing, he said, provided they were 
printed in one volume. This seems to 
support Mrs. Oliphant’s assertion that 
authors were less mercenary of yore; 
but the poet did not continue long in 
this vein. Not long before Mundell & 
Co. had obtained Thomas Campbell's 
“Pleasures of Hope” for the considera- 
tion of fifty printed copies of the work. 
Publishers may sometimes get a good 
thing without paying for it, but also 
they are not without bowels, as some do 
affirm. Charles Lloyd, of the Lakes, 
sent a tragedy for publication in 
“Maga;” Blackwood, finding it unsuit- 
able, returned it with a cheque for 
twenty guineas. It must be confessed 
that his sons and successors were not 
always so scrupulous in returning re- 
jected MSS. There remain in these 


archives long poems from the ill-starred 
Branwell Bronté, rolled up with pas- 
sionate appeals for admission to the 
magazine and reproaches that no an- 
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swer is ever vouchsafed to his letters. 
But when “Adam Bede” turned out a 
success they paid the pseudonymous 
author (whom they had never seen) 800/. 
above the stipulated terms. 

Characters who were afterwards to 
become illustrious often make their first 
appearance in these pages without 
much dignity. In 1826, Alaric Attila 
Watts, a correspondent of exceeding 
liveliness, wrote to Blackwood :— 

“Murray was much pleased with the 
philip [sic] at young D’Israeli in the 
“Noctes.” This fellow has humbugged 
him most completely. After the tricks 
of which he has been guilty, he will 
searcely dare show his face in London 
again for some time. You are aware, I 
dare say, that ‘Vivian Grey’ was 
palmed off upon Colburn... as the 
production of the author of ‘Tremaine!’ 
and upon this understanding Colburn 
gave three times as much as he would 
otherwise have done.” 

Fifteen years later, in 1841, young 
John Blackwood, being established in 
the branch set up in Pall Mall, was in 
frequent consultation with Mr. Glad- 
stone upon schemes to defeat the Anti- 
Corn Law League and the Free Traders. 
There is a characteristic touch in “old 
Gladstone,” as ‘the father is irreverently 
termed, constantly sending back books 
in the morning which his impetuous son 
had purchased with liberal hand over- 
night. 

The drift of circumstances dissolved 
the intimate relations with Mr. Glad- 
stone long before these Tory editors 
could mention Disraeli without impa- 
tience. It has not been unheard of in 
recent years that secrets should leak 
out of the best-laid party gatherings. 
In one of his gossiping letters from Pall 
Mall, in 1844, John Blackwood makes 
mention of ‘a great row over at the 
Carlton; and there is a_ requisition, 
signed by one hundred and sixteen 
members, stigmatizing in the strongest 
language the traitor who sent a report 
(and that a garbled one) of their private 
meeting to the Times, and calling a gen- 
eral meeting for the 10th of July, if pos- 
sible to bring it home to some one and 
dismiss him from the club. O’Brien 
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and Newdigate say there is little doubt 
among them that Disraeli is the delin- 
quent. Lockhart has no doubt, and 
says it is not 'the less likely that Ben is 
one of the one hundred and sixteen who 
signed the requisition!” 

The domestic affairs of the Tory party 
were rather uncomfortable in those 
days of Corn Laws agitation. John 
Blackwood was present in the House of 
Commons when Peel delivered his 
epoch-making speech in January, 1846. 
“No doubt it was a most able and elo- 
quent one, but the impression it leaves 
upon me is intense dislike and disgust. 
. . . The gloomy silence on his own side 
of the House was very striking. Not 
one solitary cheer, so far as I could ob- 
serve, came from behind him.... 
Nothing could more completely prove 
the prostration of the Conservative and 
Agricultural party than that such a 
swab as Disraeli should be the first to 
rise from among them on such a grand 
occasion.” 

Crofton Croker, a very different indi- 
vidual from Wilson Croker, was a cap- 
ital gossiping correspondent. He has 
much to say in 1826 on the crash of 
Constable. The highest reputations 
were suspected. “Hurst and Robin- 
son’s here is regarded with great dis- 
trust. Knight and Jarvis have ap- 
peared in the Gazette, and Whittaker’s 
name, it is supposed, will be there on 
Saturday. Rumor even’ whispered 
something about the stability of Long- 
man & Co., but this, of course, is with- 
out any good foundation.” 

Colburn was the great publisher of 
fashionable novels. Croker’ reports 
that Jerdan, the moral editor of the 
Literary Gazette, having pronounced 
Lady Morgan’s “O’Briens and O’F laher- 
ties” an improper book for ladies, Col- 
burn was furious, vowing that this 
opinion had cost him 5007. How would 
a modern publisher regard himself as 
affected commercially by a _ similar 
critique? 

Colburn seems to have been no favor- 
ite in the trade, judging from the tone 
of stories current about him. “His last 


feat,” writes John Blackwood, “in the 
art of puffing a book (viz. by causing 
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Colonel Davidson to have him up at the 
police court for the return of his manu- 
script, and then publishing the book 
within three days) has excited the envy 
and admiration of the whole book 
trade.” 

In 1839, young John Blackwood, din- 
ing with John Murray, listened to ani- 
mated discussion about the Oxford 
Tractarians, then the subject of intense 
interest. “At last, to the horror of his 
wife and party, Murray burst out, 
d—ning the whole set for disturbing 
the tranquillity of the Church.” Per- 
haps if he had foreseen the prodigious 
impetus to the publishing trade com- 
municated by that movement, profes- 
sional prudence might have modified 
Murray’s vehemence. 

The elder Blackwood seldom or never 
missed a good contributor to “Maga;”’ 
but the instinct of his sons was scarcely 
so unerring. In 1840 they received an 
offer of some papers, to be entitled “The 
World We Live In.” “No politics, as 
much fun and satire as I can muster, 
literary lath and criticism of a spicy 
nature, and general gossip,” explained 
the writer, and signed his letter “W. 
M. Thackeray.” The “Yellowplush 
Papers” had been published already. 
Nevertheless, this offer was not ac- 
cepted, and the “Roundabout Papers” 
appeared elsewhere. 

The “Irish Sketch Book” and the 
“Great Hoggarty Diamond” were also 
offered and met with the same fate, 
greatly to the profit of Fraser’s Mag- 
zine, where they were gladly accepted. 
The greatest editors, like the greatest 
generals, are those who make fewest 
blunders; but it is difficult to understand 
how the shrewd literary instinct of the 
Blackwoods failed them in this in- 
stance. Perhaps affection for the tra- 
ditions of “Maga” made them slow to 
realize the change in popular taste. 
Christopher North had enjoyed a tre- 
mendous vogue, but his fantastic and 
boisterous style was beginning to lose 
favor with the public. Nowadays few 
people care for the “Noctes,” except for 
their associations, and Thackeray has 
a thousand readers for every one of the 
great professor's. The reason for this 
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is suggested in one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
carelessly constructed sentences. “Per- 
haps a man cannot get so much from his 
own age, and at the same time from the 
hands of posterity.” 

It makes one hold his breath to read 
how nearly another famous writer was 
lost to “Maga.” Mr. G. H. Lewes, who 
had been an occasional contributor 
himself, submitted “Amos Barton” in 
1855, as the work of a young writer 
whom he thought might be useful. 
John Blackwood wrotea long criticism of 
the tale, “unquestionably very pleasant 
reading,” but objecting to the wind-up 
as lame. He wished to see more before 
deciding to accept any. The unknown 
author was deeply wounded, but, after 
some more letters passed, Blackwood 
agreed to publish “Amos” at once, and 
added: “I am glad to hear that your 
friend is, as I supposed, a clergyman. 
Such a subject is best in clerical hands, 
and some of the pleasantest and least 
prejudiced correspondents I ever had 
are English clergymen.” 

Colonel Hamley, to whom Blackwood 
showed the manuscript, “thought the 
writer very possibly a man of science, 
but not a practised writer.” Thack- 
eray, who, though he had never re- 
newed his overtures to “Maga,” was 
now on cordial terms with its owners, 
would not pronounce an_ opinion. 
There was, however, no doubt about 
public verdict as soon as the story ap- 
peared; the publishers’ congratulations 
were so warm that the author feigned 
to drop incognito in sending “Mr. Gilfil’s 
Love-story,” writing in the full name 
“George Eliot.” For three years this 
was all Blackwood knew of the splen- 
did recruit he had enlisted; and, so far 
as the public was concerned, the truth 
was only revealed on the eve of the 


appearance of the “Mill on the 
Floss,” in consequence of the claims 
of a crazy impostor, Joseph 


Liggins, to the authorship of “Adam 
Bede.” Meanwhile, Major Blackwood 
visited Lewes at Richmond, and wrote 
to his brother: “George Eliot did not 
show: he is such a timid fellow, Lewes 
said. ...Isaw a Mrs. Lewes.” How 


the pair of conspirators must have en- 
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joyed this delicious mystification of 
the Scottish editor! 

Most of us, I suppose, have accused 
our publishers mentally of parsimony 
in the matter of advertising our works, 
forgetting that it is at least as impor- 
tant to publisher as to author to push 
the sale; but perhaps comparatively 
few have had the hardihood to com- 
plain, as George Eliot did in 1862, “that 
to the majority of readers the fact of 
my books having entered a new edition 
remains quite a secret.” 

There is more ground for sympathy 
in her expostulation with the printer's 
reader, who made corrections after the 
author’s proofs had been returned. 

“He has everywhere substituted the 
form “the Misses So-and-So” for “the 
Miss So-and-So’s,” a form which in En- 
gland is confined ‘to public announce- 
ments, to the backs of letters, and to 
the conversation of schoolmistresses.” 

Nothing can be more diverting than 
the revelation in their correspondence 
of the characteristics of authors. Sam- 
uel Warren, who attained immense 
popularity by his “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” which appeared first in “Maga,” 
is delightfully naive sometimes, and 
describes himself in a letter dated 1842 
as “an honorable and fearless rival of 


Dickens,” then at the height of his 
popularity. He offers to review 
Dickens’s “American Notes,” and 


sketches out his line of criticism. 

“There is palpable genius; subtle and 
vivid perception, exquisite felicity of 
illustration and feeling and natural ctr- 
cumstances; real humor, mannerism. 
exaggeration, glaring but unconscious 
egotism and vanity, glimpses of under- 
breeding. These last I should touch 
on in a manly and delicate and genev- 
ous spirit. Rely on Sam Warren... . 
Dickens seems to have been incapabl». 
and indisposed to look beyond the sur- 
face of American manners and society. 
Oh, what a book I could have writ- 
ten!!! I mean I who have not only 
observed but reflected so much on the 
characters of the people of England 
and America.” 

Poor Sam Warren! It seems almost 
unhandsome to show up his little weak- 
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nesses, seeing that “Ten Thousand a 
Year” is nearly forgotten, and Dickens 
is still Dickens. His talents never daz- 
zled his publishers, but he was fiercely 
intolerant of criticism or editor's inter- 
ference. “I hate his beastly names,” 
wrote Alexander Blackwood to his 
brother, referring to the trick Warren 
had of naming his characters in allu- 
sion either to their originals or to their 
imaginary qualities—Lord Bulfinch 
(Lord John Russell), O’Gibbet (O’Con- 
nell), Rev. Morphine Velvet (fashion- 
able preacher), and so on; but he re- 
frained from telling the author so. 
Warren's own portrait is given in a 
single sly sentence by the Rey. James 
White, a frequent and entertaining cor- 
respondent of the Blackwoods from the 
Isle of Wight. “Warren was in the 
island for a week, and dined here one 
day. Oh, Tittlebat! ‘Himself the won- 
drous hero of his song.’ ”’ 

In striking contrast to this curious 
little figure appears on Mrs. Oliphant’s 
eanvas the grandiose personality of 
Bulwer Lytton. It was towards the 
end of the forties that the author of 
“Pelham.” apparently weary of the 
high romantic vein, sought the screen 
of anonymity for another class of fic- 
tion. There is no higgling over terms. 
Lytton merely expresses some doubt 
whether the Blackwoods would care 
to give him as much as he has been ac- 
customed to receive. They gave him 
3,0007. apiece for the publication in 
“Maga” of “The Caxtons,” “My Novel,” 
and “What will He do with It?’ retain- 
ing the right to the subsequent prouts 
in book form for five years. Lytton 
was offered far higher terms elsewhere, 
but he observes in his princely way: 
“The pleasure of continuing our con- 
nection, free from a remorseful convic- 
tion that it cost you too dear, has its 
natural weight in the scale against 
some ounces even of the vile argentum.” 

In tolerance of criticism from his 
publisher, Lytton was very different 
from many inferior, and some superior, 
writers. A Liberal himself, he was 


always at pains not to insert anything 
at variance with the staunch Toryism 
of “Maga.” 


Of “My Novel” he tells 
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John Blackwood that, if he does not 
like “the key in which it is pitched, I 
am quite ready to lay it aside.” He 
discusses the various characters of 
each novel as the successive parts are 
forwarded for the magazine—“What 
will He do with It?” with greater zest 
than all the others. 

“The two characters that come out 
with a force I never originally in- 
tended,” he writes to John Blackwooid. 
“are Jasper and Mrs. Crane. Jasper 
owes his increase of power to you; for 
you were kind enough to say he was a 
very fine type, which had never struck 
me before, and so I took particular 
pains that he should deserve your ap- 
probation. And I do think now that 
he is as original a beast as has been 
shown off this many a day.” 

Considering what a darling the ele- 
gant novelist was with the fair sex, it 
is amusing to read one of his letters to 
Blackwood when Lytton was about to 
be entertained at a banquet in Edin- 
burgh. 

“Pray let me express a hope that the 
Music Hall will not be overcrowded 
with ladies—they always throw a chill 
on every audience. Accustomed to 
talk, it bores them to listen... . If 
those fair refrigerators are to be mul- 
titudinous, I hope they will be ranged 
together, and not interspersed through- 
out, so as to leave the whole assembly 
despoiled of any spark of electricity by 
non-conductors of silk or muslin.” 

One of the earliest and most constant 
contributors to “Maga” was Alison, 
and out of this connection arose one of 
the weightiest and most successful 
publications ever undertaken by the 
firm. A “History of Europe,” on the 
scale which it ultimately assumed, was 
not unattended with financial risk, yet 
these nine weighty volumes sold like 
magic. The industry of their author 
was really prodigious. Though he was 
Sheriff of Glasgow, and kept three 
presses going on his “History” and a 
work of a thousand pages on “Popula- 
tion,” he maintained a continual supply 
of articles for “Maga.” 

“What say you,” he writes in April, 
1840, “to a review of Beaumont and 
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against Irish Romanism for the next 
number, and a paper on the war in 
Affghanistan for the one after?’ 

Again, on October 4:— 

“Since the 12th August the Registra- 
tion Court has sat for eight or nine 
hours each day, without the intermis- 
sion of a single day, except the Scien- 
tific Association week, when, from hav- 
ing the house full of strangers, I could 
get nothing done. This dreadful labor 
has almost totally obstructed my ‘His- 
tory’ during this period, but it will 
terminate about 13th or 14th, and on 
the day it closes I will begin your 
article. I have a good deal written of 
the ix. volume in spite of every ob- 
stacle, and work regularly every even- 
ing now, though you may conceive the 
effort of doing so after sitting eight 
hours in court, speaking or writing 
without intermission.” 

Alison keenly felt the injustice of the 
Quarterly reviewer who accused him of 
inaccuracies in his great work, which, 
in fact, he had not committed. John 
Blackwood mentioned this to Lockhart, 
the editor, who told him the review 
was written by John Wilson Croker, 
and described how Croker used to read 
a book—“‘viz. with one eye shut, so that 
he never sees but one side of a page 
as he turns over the leaves.” 

Mrs. Oliphant has done a great deal 
more in these volumes than merely 
chronicle the origin and progress of a 
successful commercial house. She has 
marshalled before her readers a long, 
living pageant, in which some of the 
personages are still well remembered, 
while others have receded into an ob- 
livion which was, perhaps, the lot they 
had least anticipated. In their corre- 
spondence all are allowed to reveal 
their inner selves; we can gather, also, 
what measure of esteem they won from 
others. Many more than those alluded 
to above claim recognition—Aytoun, 
with his fardel of quips and knightly 
lays; Oliphant, so full of promise and 
piquancy; Hamley, soldier, novelist, 
and historian; Kinglake, with his long 
narrative of British blunders and 


British endurance. 
I have endeavored to tempt 


the 
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reader to explore this rich mine of 
personal anecdote and reminiscence, 
without entangling himself in the 
mazes of slumbering disputes and mis- 
understanding. Among all the literary 
characters touched upon, there is none 
on whom he will cast an eye more 
gently critical than on the authoress 
herself. Here is a tender little bit of 
autobiography—one of a very few with 
which Mrs. Oliphant has indulged her 
readers. Greatly trembling, for an 
earlier production had been declined, 
she sent in 1852 for consideration of 
the editors of “Maga” a little story 
called “Katie Stewart.” 

“The first proofs I received on the 
morning of my wedding-day—not ex- 
actly a moment when the glory and 
excitement of such a second event 
could have the appreciation which was 
its due.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 





From The Spectator. 
THE ‘“* YELLOW PERIL.” 

What a curious thing it would be if 
William II. of Germany, who was the 
first statesman to allude to the “Yellow 
Peril” in a public speech—he had prob- 
ably been reading Mr. Pearson’s 
thoughtful book—should be the first to 
prove that his apparently far-fetched 
caution was justified by the facts. The 
statesmen of Europe, it is pretty clear, 
have all been convinced by the result 
of the Japanese war that China is 
moribund, and that whatever she as a 
nation may suffer, no active resistance 
to any aggression is to be expected 
from her citizens, her statesmen, or her 
imperial house. The Russians have in- 
sisted on concessions to their railway 
policy which virtually make them mas- 
ters of Manchuria and North Corea. 
The French are insisting on “privi- 
leges” for Tonquin which will, when 
they are granted, enable them to enter 
Yunnan at will, and interfere most 
seriously with the independence of the 
Southern Mandarins, who have hitherto 
retained their vast and wealthy dis- 
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tricts in the most jealous seclusion. It 
is by no means certain, moreover, that 
the French are not casting covetous 
eyes upon Hainan, which for obvious 
reasons connected with their position 
in Indo-China would be to them an in- 
valuable possession. The Germans, 
again, have not only claimed the shore 
of the Bay of Kiao-chow in full sover- 
eignty—the “lease” is a mere formula— 
and seized upon a great city eighteen 
miles from the coast, and demanded 
rights of way for their railways all 
through Shantung, but they have ac- 
tually required China—it seems _ in- 
credible—to pay the expenses they have 
incurred in making al! these aggres- 
sions. Even England is supposed to be 
asking for something, though it is not 
much, consisting only of some little 
islands too close to Hong-kong, and 
claims with little disguise that if the 
empire is partitioned she shall have 
her full share. The Japanese, too, are 
looking on with very hungry eyes, and 
have not forgotten that they conquered, 
and are being compelled to resign, 
Corea, which in Chinese imagination, 
if not in fact, belongs to the flowery 
land as clearly as Thibet. The fishers, 
as we said recently, are, in fact, 
hacking at the great whale with a full 
conviction that it is dying, and that 
they have nothing to fear even from its 
flurry. They may be right, but to those 
who have studied history the conclu- 
sion appears to be somewhat prema- 
ture. They are unable to believe thit 
the men who guide the great monarchy 
which for so many centuries has shel- 
tered three hundred millions of men, 
ana has so governed them that no man 
in any country ever mistakes a China- 
man for anybody else, do not feel the 
intolerable insults to which they are 
exposed, do not fear for their own posi- 
tions, do not dread the subjugation 
which for Chinamen must alter all the 
conditions of life. And it is equally 
haru to believe that, if they do feel 1s 
all other human beings would feel, they 
are absolutely powerless to protest 
against or to avenge such treatment. 
Can a third of the human race be all 
cowards, or imbeciles, or too lost in 





selfishness to care even a little for the 
general weal? Grant for a moment 
that the Chinese are as unwarlike «s 
Bengalees—which must be untrue, or 
they could not have annihilated the 
Panthays and the niilitant population 
of Kashgar, or defeated the French in 
the way they did—the government of 
China is rich, and has only to open its 
coffers to fill its ships with the sea- 
wolves of the Far East, the Malay 
pirates, who know how to die in heaps; 
to bring up hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands, of brave adventurers from 
Europe and America; and to create an 
army out of the swarms of daredevils 
who throughout Asia ask nothing but 
a good paymaster and a few cannon 
to make of themselves formidable 
troops. We admit all the facts allege: 
on the other side, the senility of the 
imperial house, the corruption of the 
highest official class, the dominance of 
the debasing idea that ic is not for 
civilized men like the Chinese to fight 
for any cause, and still we find it hard 
to believe that in an hour of extremity 
such a race can find no man to make a 
desperate, and possibly successful, 
effort to maintain their independence 
and their honor. A Chinaman, it may 
be asserted, has no sense of honor; but 
he has pride, and organizes 
things upon the theory that whatever 
happens his “face,” that is, his personal 
dignity, is not to be irreparably 
wounded. If it is, he commits suicide, 
as a Frenchman does under the same 
circumstances, 

Suppose for a moment that the em- 
peror, who, it is known, feels defeat 
very keenly, and had arranged if the 
Japanese had entered Tekin to 
through a grand and ceremonial suicide 
in public, should in utter despair throw 
himself into the hands of the Japanese 
and grant any terms they please as the 
price of their assistance. The Japan- 
who are sighing for place in the 
world, would almost certainly accept 
his proposals, and, controlling for the 


most 


Pe 
go 


ese, 


moment the whole yellow race, would 
try whether a European power could or 
could not give that race orders at dis- 
The Japanese fleet, though it 


cretion. 
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is not so powerful as it will be three 
years hence, is already—teste the 
American naval inspector sent out. to 
survey European arsenals—in a posi- 
tion to commence a struggle with the 
fleet of any single power in the Far 
East, and has this further advantage, 
that the mikado has subjects who 
would not hesitate to ram a foreign 
ship from any fear of going down with 
her. The Germans, under such circum- 
stances, would have to fight well to 
win a naval engagement, though no 
doubt Japanese sailors have not yet 
been fairly tested, while on land the 
position of their marines would be 
most embarrassing. They are as good 
as any soldiers in the world, and the 
Chinese, whenever menaced, run away 
from them in a way that strikes Euro- 
peans as shameful, but is it certain 
that they run away out of cowardice, 
or that Japanese officers, who would 
pay them religiously, who would see 
that their cartridges fitted—which they 
did not do in the last war—and who 
would hang them in heaps without fail 
for skulking, could not turn them initio 
soldiers? General Gordon, we fancy, 
with his “Ever-Victorious Army,” 
would have walked over a good many 
Germans, however brave or well dis- 
ciplined, and we do not clearly see why 
a Japanese general, opposed by minute 
numbers, and commanding men whose 
lives are of no value, should not do the 
same. Germany would then have to 
send a large army of conscripts to re- 
gain her position, which is expensive 
and painful work, and might, if she 
had not free command of the sea, find 
herself in a disagreeable or even un- 
manageable situation. That such a 
situation will arise is improbable, be- 
cause the Chinese are hardly pressed 
enough to call in Japanese help, but 
that it is impossible we find it difficult 
to believe. It is to be noted that the 
Tsung-li Yamen, while it has agreed to 
all other conditions, has not agreed, 
by the best accounts, to cede Kiao- 


chow, and that the great Mandarins 
of the coast provinces will be furious 
at the timidity of a court which is al- 
ways asking for revenue, but does not 
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in return provide even for their ex- 
ternal defence. 

We wish to avoid even the chance of 
misunderstanding. We have no means 
of proving, and do not, therefore, in- 
tend to affirm, that the Chinese empire 


is not dead. It may be dead, as it 
seemed to be after the Japanese war, 
and it may be possible to cut up its 
body, even when the knife threatens 
the heart, without any fear of re- 
prisals. It is possible also that, settinz 
apart any idea of death, the great men 
of Pekin may be ready to retreat to 
some city in the West, to govern their 
ten thousand green villages from 
thence, and to give up their coast dis- 
tricts to foreign occupation. In the 
recent intercourse between Europe and 
China, China has always yielded, and 
it is quite possible that she may con- 
tinue upon that course until Enrope has 
fairly taken possession of her lands 
upon the sea. What we want to point 
out is that much of this calculation 
rests upon pure assumption, that we 
do not yet know how far the great men 
of China have been wounded by recent 
events, and that the new plan of Eu- 
rope, which is really to occupy prov- 
inces, instead of making terms and then 
going away, may arouse unsuspected 
passions within the Chinese breast. 
The villagers stoned the German 
marines as they marched upon Kiao- 
chow, and were punished, not mildly, 
for that display of patriotic temper. 
It is possible, we say, and, if history is 
worth anything, it is not improbable, 
that the Chinese may be very irritated, 
that in their irritation the yellow 
giants may turn to the yellow dwarfs, 
and that if they do the struggle may be 
at least more protracted than any one 
in Berlin, or indeed in Europe, now 
expects. 


From The Speaker. 
THE VEGETARIAN CREED. 
Vegetarians continue to manifest a 
cheerfulness which cannot be ascribed 
to good living. Impartial witnesses as 
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to the vegetarian restaurants suggest 
that they are maintained by zeal rather 
than by relish. Weare still waiting for 
the vegetarian epicure and the vege- 
tarian Soyer. No enthusiast has writ- 
ten a cookery book to show that a vege- 
table diet can minister to the refined 
exigencies of the palate. Vegetarians 
in congress talk about “spiritualizing 
the physical frame of man,” not about 
the succulence of their favorite dishes. 
The idea that man will consent to be 
spiritualized by a fare which rejects 
alike the simplicity of the steak and the 
subtle perfections of the French cuisine 
is rather too ethereal for practical ex- 
perience. Men who are not fanatics 
will not be persuaded to regard food as 
a spiritual agent. All they want to 
know about it is whether it is sustain- 
ing and palatable. So far the judgment 
of mankind has decided that a vege- 
tarian diet is neither, and the talk about 
spiritualizing the appetite, instead of 
making converts, is more likely to be 
regarded as a confirmation of the pre- 
vailing opinion. The cook who can 
persuade the world that some decoction 
of herbs is more appetizing and nour- 
ishing than grouse will make the cause 
of vegetarians triumph; but the moral 
reformer who says we must leave off 
eating meat for the sake of spiritual 
evolution might as well proclaim this 
edifying gospel in the middle of Sahara. 

No consciousness of this elementary 
truth has disturbed the jubilee of the 
Vegetarian Society. It was commem- 
orated by an exhibition, designed to 
show how “spiritualized” man may dis- 
pense not only with the flesh of animals 
for food but with their skins for cloth- 
ing. Devout vegetarians were treated 
to the spectacle of shoes and gloves 
made from vegetable fibres. It will 
scarcely be asserted that these were 
equal to leather and kid—but what of 
that? The object of the vegetarians is 
not so much to satisfy the convenience 
and zesthetic taste of man as to convince 
him that 'the sacrifice of animal life for 
any purpose is wrong, and even crim- 
inal. He must not be so gross as to 
trouble about what he eats, or where- 
witual he shall ~e clothed, when he can 
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delight in the thought of saving flocks 
and herds from the slaughter-house and 
the tannery. When we are “spiritual- 
ized,” we shall never wear furs in win- 
ter, and if ‘the vegetable substitutes are 
not warm enough, we shall glow with 
the satisfaction of the higher humanity. 
In Australia, where the plague of rab- 
bits is the despair of the farmers, all 
idea of keeping down the superabun- 
dance of this population will be aban- 
doned, and nobody will ever yearn 
again for rabbit pie. Kittens and pup- 
pies will never be drowned, but per- 
mitted to multiply without stint. It is 
difficult to say whether any vegetarian 
has ever meditated on the condition of 
a country in which no animals would 
be killed for food or sport or clothing. 
Cattle breeding would be ruined, and 
the butcher “spiritualized” out of exist- 
ence; but perhaps the most singular 
change in our economic state would be 
caused by the multiplication of animals, 
ignorant of Malthusian principles, and 
all clamoring to be fed. 

It is one of the amiable delusions of 
vegetarians that theirs is the only 
standard of health. A lady who read a 
paper at the Congress was deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that vegetables 
agreed with her better than meat. It 
may be so, though the ideas of some 
women as to what constitutes a healthy 
diet are eccentric. But to argue, from 
the cases of people who suppose them- 
selves to be all the better for vegetable 
fool, that this must be fittest for the 
rest of mankind will not convince the 
robust man who has been out for a 
day’s shooting. The lady will probably 
retort that shooting is an unspiritual 
exercise which depraves both mind and 
body. Another feminine essayist at 
the Congress gravely affirmed that 
from a meat diet sprang peevishness, 
ill-temper, cruelty, and hardness of 
heart. Doubtless she believes that 
Abel was the first vegetarian, and Cain 
the horrid exemplar of the murderous 
passions which are generated in the 
flesh-eater’s bosom. But the birds and 
beasts we chiefly eat are graminivo- 
rous, and ought to impart to us the 
pacific disposition of vegetarian prin- 
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ciples. Any lingering ferocity in our 
beef and mutton dissolves in the proc- 
ess of cooking; and a good many 
French dishes with a flesh foundation 
retain nothing of it but the flavor. 
How much warlike stimulus does the 
fire-eating French duellist draw from 
his soup and poulet? The Turkish sol- 
dier is one of the most abstemious of 
men, with the temper, when aroused by 
fanaticism, of the man-eating tiger. 
The Italian peasant, who lives mainly 
on macaroni, and not too much of that 
in'these days of heavy tixation, is often 
a man of the most violent passions. It 
is just as irrational to say that meat 
hardens men’s hearts as it would be toa 
say that whale oil causes homicidal 
mania in an Esquimaux. The orthodox 
vegetarian will not eat fish; yet what 
sensible person supposes that the flesh 
of the lobster, the fiercest denizen of 
the sea, instils cruelty into the damsels 
who consume him in the form of salad 
at ball-suppers? 

One good service might be done by 
the vegetarians if they would drop this 
nonsense about the “spiritualizing”’ 
quality of parsnips. Far too much 
meat is eaten in this country by many 
people who lead sedentary lives. It is 
not the quality of this diet which harms 
them, but the lack of proportion; and if 
they would eat less meat and more 


Two Anecdotes.—Who does not know 
the “Copper Horse” at Windsor—that 
equestrian statue at the end of the 
Long Walk, to which (and back again) 
the local flyman always offers to drive 
the tourist? The queen was entertain- 
ing a great man, who in the afternoon 
walked from the Castle to Cumberland 


Lodge. At dinner, her Majesty, full, 


as always, of gracious solicitude for the 
comfort of her guests, said, “I hope you 
were not tired by your long walk?’ 
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vegetables and fruit, they would enjoy 
better health. It is from this class 
probably that the vegetarians draw 
their scanty recruits; for persons who 
have no discretion with the entrées may 
be precipitated into an exclusive wor- 
ship of roots. If vegetarianism would 
modify its dogma, there might be a 
happy mean between these extremes 
for Gargantuan feeders. But now the 
Vegetarian Society has started its ath- 
letic and cycling club, we shall hear of 
the vegetable “scorcher”’ and gymnast, 
of the athlete who is trained on arti- 
chokes, and the pacemaker who is built 
up with asparagus. It is a dangerous 
competition, into which the vegetarians 
are urged by overweening ambition. 
Evidently there are men amongst them 
who are not content with a spiritual 
mission, who say, “Let us produce a 
record-breaking cyclist; let us have our 
own strong man; only by such prodigies 
can the world be converted.” This 
challenge to the eater of beef must 
cause some misgiving amongst the 
orthodox. Suppose the vegetarian ath- 
lete should be tempted from the faith 
by the success of his carnivorous com- 
peers? He may forget that it was 
vegetarianism he was appointed to 
vindicate, and not the egotism of his 
thews and sinews. 


“Oh, not at all, thank you, ma’am. I 
got a lift as far back as the Copper 
Horse.” “As far as what?’ inquired 
her Majesty, in evident astonishment. 
“Oh, the Copper Horse, at the end of 
the Long Walk.”. “That’s not a Copper 
Horse. That’s my grandfather!” 

Lord R——, preaching at the French 
Exhibition, implored his hearers to 
come and drink of the cau de vie-—Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
EDWIN BOOTH, MAN AND ACTuR, 

A good many years ago, while Edwin 
Booth was playing a successful engage- 
ment in one of the leading theatres, I 
dropped into his dressing-room one 
night during the course of the perform- 
ance. He chanced to be in a particu- 
larly happy frame of mind—and he was 
often cheerful and happy, tradition to 
the contrary notwithstanding. He was 
smoking the inevitable pipe, and he was 
arrayed in the costume of Richelieu, 
with his feet upon the table, submitting 
patiently to the manipulations of his 
wardrobe-man or “dresser.” After a 
few words of greeting the call-boy 
knocked at the door and said that Mr. 
Booth was wanted at a certain “left 
lower entrance.” The _ protagonist 
jumped up quickly, and asked iz I would 
stay where I was and keep his pipe 
alight, or go along with him and see 
him “lunch the cuss of Rum,” quoting 
the words of George L. Fox, who had 
been producing recently a ludicrously 
clever burlesque of Booth in the same 
part. I followed him to the wings, and 
stood by his side while he waited for 
his cue. It was the fourth act of the 
drama, I remember, and the stage was 
set as a garden, nothing of which was 
visible from our position but the flies 
and the back of the wings; and we 
might have been placed in a great bare 
barn, so far as any scenic effect was ap- 
parent. Adrian, Baradas, and the con- 
spirators were speaking, and at an 
opposite entrance, waiting for her cue, 
was the Julie of the evening. She was 
a good woman and an excellent actress, 
but unfortunately not a personal favor- 
ite with the Star, who called my atten- 
tion to the bismuth with which she was 
covered, and said that if she got any of 
it on to his new scarlet cloak he would 
pinch her black and blue, puffing vol- 
XVI. 869. 
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umes of smoke into my face as he 
spoke. When the proper time came he 
rushed upon the stage, with a parting 
injunction not to let his pipe go out; and 
with the great meerschaum in my own 
mouth I saw the heroine of the play 
cast herself into his arms, and noticed, 
to my great amusement, that she did 
smear the robes of my Lord Cardinal 
with the greasy white stuff he so much 
disliked. I winked back at the half- 
comic, half-angry glance he _ shot 
towards me over Julie’s snowy shoul- 
ders. I half expected to hear the real 
scream he had threatened to cause her 
to utter. I thought of nothing but the 
humorous, absurd side of the situation; 
I was eager to keep the pipe going. 
And lo! he raised his hand and spoke 
those familiar lines: “Around her form 
I draw the awful circle of our solemn 
Church. Place but a foot within that 
hallowed ground, and on thy head, yea, 
though it wear a crown, I'll launch the 
curse of Rome!” Every head upon the 
stage was uncovered, and I found my 
own hat in my hand! I forgot all the 
tomfoolery we had been indulging in; I 
forgot his pipe, and my promise regard- 
ing it; I forgot that I had been a habit- 
ual theatre-goer all my life; I forgot 
that I was a Protestant heretic, and 
that it was nothing but stage-play; I 
forgot everything, except the fact that 
I was standing in the presence of the 
great, visible head of the Catholic re- 
ligion in France, and that I was ready 
to drop upon my knees with the rest 
of them at his invocation. 
That was Edwin Booth the actor! 


In my “Memoir of Booth” I have 
spoken of his kindness of heart, of his 
delicacy of feeling, of his thoughtful- 
ness of others, and of his unbounded, 
silent charity. Even the members of 
his own family and his most intimate 
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friends never heard of half the good he 
did. Sitting in his room in The Play- 
ers, when his physical decay was first 
becoming manifest, I toid him of a let- 
ter I had just received from the daugh- 
ter of one of the old comedians, in 
which she offered the club a portrait of 
her father. Booth had received a let- 
ter from her te the same purport, would 
I write for both of us in reply? Her 
note was on his desk across the room, 
that black-bordered one, on the top of 
a pile of unanswered epistles, he said, 
just at my hand. I picked it up and 
read aloud, “My dear Mr. Booth,—How 
can I ever thank you for your great 
liberality——”’ “No, no; not that one; 
the next.” The next began, “I do not 
know what to say to you for your won- 
derful generosity " “No, no; not 
that either;” and he picked up the whole 
package and threw them into an open 
drawer, ashamed that I should unwit- 
tingly have discovered some of his 
beneficiaries. 

Another old friend of Booth, a super- 
annuated actor, and a very aged man, 
lunched with him one day at The Play- 
ers. The weather was threatening as 
he left, and his host sent him home in a 
earriage. The guest was very much 
affected when they parted, and tried to 
say something, in a half-tearful way, 
which Booth would not let him utter. 
After he had gone some one spoke of the 
gentleness and sweetness of the vet- 
eran’s character, and suid it was to be 
hoped that he had managed to save 
enough to keep his body and his soul to- 
gether for the little time that was left 
to him here. “Oh yes, he’s all right!” 
replied Booth. “He has something to 
support him comfortably as long as he 
lives, poor dear. And I’m glad of it.” 
After Booth had passed away it was 
learned that the ssmething, more than 
enough, was furnished by Booth, who 
had invested nine thousand dollars in 
an annuity to cheer his fellow-player’s 
declining years. But he did not even 
hint of such a deed. He simply said, “I 
am glad of it!” 

Many years before that I called upon 
Booth, one afternoon, at the Albemarle 
Hotel, in New York, during an engage- 
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ment at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. His 
wife was dead; his daughter was mar- 
ried and living in a distant city, and he 
was quite alone and lonely. I brought 
in to him a little fresh air, something 
from the outside world, and change of 
thought; and I was made to feel that 
my presence was not unwelcome. He 
sat, with the never-missing pipe, in an 
easy-chair, restful and content, talking 
of the old times and old seasons in 
which he then was beginning almost 
exclusively to live, when the waiter 
entered the room and put a visiting- 
card into his hand. ‘Tell the lady that 
Mr. Booth is engaged,” was the quiet 
remark, and he continued the conversa- 
tion where it had been interrupted. 
The caller was an influential leader of 
society in New York, and a charming 
woman personally, and I remonstrated 
with him for not receiving her and her 
equally charming daughter, who was 
with her. But he coulun’t be bothered! 
In a few moments there came another 
eard. This time that of a prominent 
man of affairsy a man known hon- 


orably throughout the country, a 
busy man, whose call was a com- 
pliment in itself; but “Mr. Booth 
was lying down.” Still another card 
was presented, two cards, those of 


a man and his wife whom nobody could 
afford to refuse to receive. But “Mr. 
Booth was engaged.” At last came a 
card, followed by the request to “show 
the lady up!” I put on my overcoat to 
leave the room, but was told to wait. 
The lady was a friend of mine, whom 
I would be glad to see and who would 
be giad to see me. Curious to discover 
the identity of the person so distin- 
guished, I did wait, and Black Betty 
entered, the old negro servant who had 
nursed his daughter when she was a 
baby, who had taken the most tender 


care of his wife when she was 
slowly and unhappily dying, and 
who had been a life-long, devoted, 
faithful friend to them all. She 


had left his service after his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, and had been married 
recently herself. She kissed “Massa 
ftdwin’s” hand—she was born a slave; 
she shook hands cordially with me; she 
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was placed in the comfortable 
rocking-chair, and she began to talk, 
familiarly, about her own affairs and 
his. She couldn’t afford to go to the 
theatre “no mo’,” she said, but she 
wanted her husband to see Massa Ed- 
win play; could she have a pass, for 
two, for that night? He wrote the pass 
at once, which she read, and returned to 
him with a shake of the head. “They 
was only niggas; the do’keeper wouldn't 
let no niggas into the orchestra seats: 
a pass to the gallery was good enough 
for them.” A second paper she _ re- 
ceived silently, but with another, and 
still more decided, shake of the head. 
I saw it, over her shoulder, and it read, 
“Pass my friend Betty Blank and 
party to my box this evening. Edwin 
Booth.” And Betty occupied the box! 

Still he was too tired to receive the 
daughter of one of the most distin- 
guished men of science in the country, 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or a bishop and his wife! 

That was Edwin Booth the Man! 


most 


From ‘A Group of Players.” By Laurence 


Hutton. 





From The Review of Reviews. 
“ NEROZUMIM.” 

In August, 1885, I attended the great 
imperial maneuvers of the Austrian 
army in Western Bohemia. The sup- 
position was that an army corps had 
to prevent the enemy, invading Bo- 
hemia from Bavaria, from reaching 
Prague, and if possible throw them 
back over the frontier. The dawn of the 
second day found me with the right 
wing of the army corps, where a light 
field battery of eight gums and a 
squadron of dragoons were posted to 
protect the position hgainst a flank 
movement; near by, also well covered, 
was a battalion of sharpshooters. The 
commander of the battery, a captain 
of fifteen years’ service, was a highly 
and well-instructed 


educated man 


officer, who spoke French, Italian, and 
English fluently. 
rupted 


Our chat was inter- 


by the arrival of a cavalry 





15 
patrol, and the leader, a sergeant of 
Bohemian dragoons, reported 
thing to the captain in Czech. The cap- 
tain, not conversant with the language 
of Palacky and Svatopluk Czech, ques- 
tioned him in German, but could get no 
other answer but “Nerozumim” (1 do 
not understand). While the captain 
Was giving orders to a lieutenant to go 
reconnoitering with a dozen men, a 
second patrol—this time five hussars 
led by a corporal—arrived. The ex- 
cited leader spoke very rapidly an‘ 
sonorously in Magyar. Every question 
of the captain, as to what he had t» 
report, if he had seen anything of the 
enemy, etc. Was answered monoto- 
nously with “Nemtudom” (I do not un- 
derstand). Then the captain, sure of 
something worth knowing 
somewhere, mounted, and ordered the 
battery “ready!” While the men were 
tightening their saddle-girths and ar- 
ranging their paraphernalia, a halt- 
dozen Uhlans came _ rentre a_ terre 
toward the battery from the right. A 
panting sergeant, with the 
dust and perspiration of a hard ride, 
gabbled most furiously in Polish, and 
to the captain’s eager query, “Can you 


some- 


going on 


covered 


not speak German?” he had but one 
unswer: “Neznam” (1 do not under- 
stand). Then there was some shourt- 


ing, bugle-calis from the right. a bugle- 
eall from our cavalry escort, the 
thundering “Hurrah!” of a long gal- 
loping line of the enemy's cavalry, the 
shrill command of the captain: “Cay- 
alry to the right! Dismount! Fight 
hundred paces! Grape-shot charge! 
Fire!” But it was too late. The three 
squadrons of the enemy's hussars were 
in the battery before a shot could be 
fired; the eight guns and the squadron 
of dragoons had to surrender—had it 
been war instead of sham battle few 
would have remained to tell the tale. 
Furthermore, the enemy unmasked a 
mounted battery of eight guns that 
opened fire on the battalion of sharp- 
shooters, and they also had to sur- 
render. The enemy was in possession 
of the commanding hill on our right 
flank. 

His Majesty Emperor Francis Joseph, 
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who had watched the whole affair 
through his field-glass from afar, 
frowned; the general in command got 
very wroth; the brigadier was furious; 
the colonel used extremely strong lan- 
guage; the captain was severely repri- 
manded, and a few months afterward 
pensioned. But was it really his fault, 
or not rather the fault of the “nerozu- 
mim,” “nemtudom,” and “neznam’’? 

This reminiscence would not be 
worth telling were it not characteristic 
of the conditions of the Austro-Hun- 
garian army, very characteristic of the 
political situation of the empire, and 
eminently characteristic of the crisis 
that is culminating there at present. 
The army, although her official lan- 
guage and the words of command are 
German, is not any more a homogene- 
ous unity, but has become a loosely 
jointed set of polyglot brigades. The 
Hungarian “Honved” (second reserve) 
is drilled and commanded in Magyar; 
her non-commissioned and even many 
commissioned officersdo not understand 
German at all. In all “field regiments,”’ 
with the exception of those recruited 
from the German provinces, few non- 
commissioned officers can speak, 
scarcely any can write or even read, 
the army language, and the percentage 
of reserve officers who are able to write 
and speak German fluently is growinz 
smaller every year. Although there 
are many officers who speak two »r 
three of the different languages of 
Austria, there can naturally be but few 
who are able to understand all the 
tongues: Magyar, Polish, Czech, 
Routhenian, Roumanian, Slavonic, 
Croat, Slovak, Servian, Bosnian, and 
Italian. The “I-do-not-understand” in 
eleven different languages is met with 
in the daily army routine more and 
more frequently, and this fact must 
lead, in case of war, to the most dis- 
astrous consequences, 


Parliament likewise presents a 


modern “tower of Babel.” The <Aus- 
trian House of Commons has a few 
dozen members who cannot speak Ger- 
man, some who even do not understand 
it, and speeches are delivered in half-a- 
dozen tongues not understood by the 


majority of the members. Similar con- 
ditions are prevalent in all branches 
of government. Thousands of law- 
suits, the majority of the cases before 
the courts of provinces of mixed lan- 
guage, must’ be carried on in two or 
three tongues; briefs, pleadings, sen- 
tences, have to be translated and re- 
translated, time and money are wasted 
for interpreters, and the jury system 
has become a farce and sham on ac- 
count of nationalistic prejudices and by 
reason of the inability of many jurors 
to understand any other language but 
tneir own. The postal, telegraph, and 
railroad service, the collection of taxes, 
the execution of law, business,’ com- 
merce, industry, and last, not least, the 
education of the people, suffer enor- 
mously under this polyglot from the 
lack of a state language. The inter- 
course of the peoples, their exchange of 
ideas, the approximation of opposing 
views, the compromise between differ- 
ences, intermarriage, assimilation, 
amalgamation—in short, all and every- 
thing that ought to constitute a state or 
make a homogeneous unity are want- 
ing. “I do not understand’ is charac- 
teristic also of the feelings, the aims, 
and ends of the people; the nations of 
Austria-Hungary do not understand 
each other any longer. This is the 
erisis in Austria. 

From “The Future of Austria-Hungary.” By an 
Austrian. 


From The Atlantic Monthly. 
PATERNAL GOVERNMENT IN _ BOSTON. 

To get an every-day basis for discuss- 
ing the present scope of government in 
America, let us view rapidly the experi- 
ences of an imaginary Bostonian dur- 
ing a day differing in no respect from 
ordinary days; in short, an average 
daily record of an average man. 

He begins the day by bathing in 
water supplied by the public through 
an elaborate system of public pumps 
and reservoirs and pipes. After it has 
been used, the water escapes through 
the citizen's own plumbing system; but 
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this private plumbing system has been 
constructed in accordance with public 
regulations, is liable to inspection by 
public officials, and empties into sew- 
ers constructed and managed by the 
public. When he has dressed himself 
in clothing of which every article is 
probably the subject of a national tariff 
intended to affect production or price, 
our Bostonian goes to his breakfast- 
table, and finds there not only table 
linen, china, glass, knives, forks, and 
spoons, each of them coming under the 
same national protection, but also food, 
almost all of which has been actually 
or potentially inspected, or otherwise 
regulated, by the national or state or 
municipal government. The meat has 
been liable to inspection. The bread 
has been made by the baker in loaves 
of a certain statutory weight. The but- 
ter, if it happens to be oleomargarine, 
has been packed and stamped as stat- 
utes require. The milk has been fur- 
nished by a milkman whose dairy is 
officially inspected, and whose milk 
must reach a certain statutory stand- 
ard. The chocolate has been bought in 
cakes stamped in the statutory man- 
ner. The remnants of the breakfast 
will be carried away by public garbage 
earts; and the public will also care for 
the ashes of the coal that cooked the 
meal. 

Nor do this average Bostonian and his 
family escape from public control upon 
rising from the table. The children are 
compelled by law to go to school; and 
though there is an option to attend a 
private school, the city gratuitously fur- 
nishes a school and school-books. As 
for the father himself, when he reaches 
his door, he finds that public servants 
are girdling his trees with burlap, and 
searching his premises for traces of the 
gypsy moth. Without stopping to re- 
flect that he has not been asked to per- 
mit these public servants to go upon 
his property, he steps out upon a side- 
walk constructed in accordance with 
street 


public requirements, crosses a 
paved and watered and swept by the 
public, and enters a street car whose 
route, speed, and fare are regulated by 
the public. 


Reaching the centre of the 
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city, he ascends to his office by an ele- 
vator subject to public inspection, and 
reads the mail that has been brought to 
him from all parts of the United States 
by public servants. If the dimness.of 
his office causes him to regret that sun- 
light appears to be outside public pro- 
tection, he may be answered that there 
are regulations controlling the height of 
buildings and prohibiting the malicious 
construction of high fences. If now 
he leaves his office and goes to some 
store or factory in which he owns an 
interest, he finds that for female em- 
ployees chairs must be provided, that 
children must not be employed in cer- 
tain kinds of work, that dangerous ma- 
chinery must be fenced, that fire- 
escapes must be furnished, and prob- 
ably that the goods produced or sold 
must be marked or packed in a pre- 
scribeu way, or must reach a statutory 
standard. Indeed, whatever this man‘s 
business may be, the probability is that 
in one way or another the public’s hand 
comes between him and his employee, 
or between him and his customer. 

Leaving his store or his factory, this 
average man deposits money in a bank, 
which is carefully inspected by public 
officials, and which is compelled by the 
public to refrain from specified modes 
of investment and also to publish peri- 
odical statements of its condition. He 
next makes a payment to an insurance 
company, which is subject to even 
stricter statutory regulations. He then 
goes to East Boston and back upon a 
ferry-boat owned and managed by the 
public. 

When finally all the business of the 
day is finished, this imaginary Bos- 
tonian walks through the Common and 
the Public Garden, and soon enters the 
Public Library, a building that is the 
latest and most striking expression of 
the public’s interest in the individual. 
Leaving the Public Library, he strolls 
past a free bathhouse sustained by the 
public, and then past a free public out- 
door gymnasium; and at last he hastens 
home through streets that public ser- 
vants are now beginning to light. 

When this Bostonian reaches home, 
he can reflect that he has passed no 
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very extraordinary day. If events had 
been a little different, the public would 
have furnished steam fire-engines to 
protect his house, or a policeman to find 
a lost child for him, or an ambulance to 
take his cook to the city hospital, or a 
health officer to inspect his neighbor's 
premises. No one of these emergencies 
has arisen, and yet this average Bos- 
tonian, if he has happened to think of 
the various ways in which he has this 
day been affected by public control, 
must wonder whether his morning's 
conception of the functions of govern- 
ment was adequate. 

From “The Present Scope of Government.” By 

Eugene Wambaugh. 


From Scribner’s Magazine. 
“ WAGNERISM.” 

More than a dozen years ago an emi- 
nent English critic, commenting on the 
signs of that imitation, that plagiarism 
of the Wagner manner already then 
evident among composers, pointed out 
the danger that would exist if Wag- 
ner’s most enthusiastic supporters 
should attempt—as they certainly have 
aone—to carry his views and theories 
even farther than he carried them him- 


self. He says: “This warns us of seri- 
ous danger, danger that the free 


course of art may be paralyzed by a 
soulless mannerism worthy only of the 
meanest copyist; danger, on the other 
hand, of a reaction which will be all 
the more violent and unreasoning in 
proportion to the amount of provoca- 
tion needed to excite it.” He remarks 
further, and with truth: “It would take 
us a long day to tire of Wagner, but we 


‘annot take him at second hand. 
‘Wagnerism, nor gods nor men can 
tolerate.” 


Does not this warning seem almost 
prophetic? Are not the operatic com- 
posers of the day imitators almost to 
the extent of plagiarism? Are we not, 
indeed, getting “Wagnerism” Wagner at 
second hand wsque ad nauseam? are 


there not two perils, stagnation and 
reaction, which lie in wait for us? and 





“ Wagnerism,” 


does it not appear more than probable 
that between the two opera is likely to 
come to a considerable amount of 
grief? There is certainly stagnation in 
opera at the present day. Operatic 
managers all over the world are look- 
ing for operatic novelties and find none. 
Within the last decade the operas 
written which have any artistic sigri- 
ficance, or even the slightest element of 
enduring merit and lasting popularity, 
might be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and as a result of this un- 
doubted stagnation are we not more 
than likely to get a reaction which may 
well be in che direction of simpler 
forms, and a more euphonious, 
pedantic and involved expression of 
musical thought? As the future that 
lies before us, whatever it may be, 
must be prepared by a careful and un- 
remitting study of the past, so the 
leader of the new period of operatic 
writing, who is certainly yet to appear. 
must look to the past for the medel 
and the basis of his future work, just 
as Wagner looked back to Jacopo Peri. 
But how far is he to look back? In 


less 


what mould will his work be cast? 
After what model shall he build? On 
the lines of the dramas of the “Nie- 


belungen Ring” or of an earlier work? 

The world’s history and development 
has been always carried along by great 
men, but it is quite possible, and his- 
tory has shown, that sometimes the 
greatness of a man may be so intense, 
so overpowering, as to impede and even 
arrest the development which he him- 
self inaugurated. It may seem both 
heretical and paradoxical to say 
but, while exalting opera as an art- 
form to a position that it had never 
held before, Wagner, for the time 
being at least, practically killed opera 
as a form of art. 

With all his genius, with all his over- 
whelming individuality and influence, 
Wagner did not succeed in founding a 
school. He left followers and imita- 
tors, but no successor; and this fact, 
more than any other, points and em- 
phasizes the extraordinary tendency 
to individualism in modern art. A suc- 
cessor to Wagner, who would follow 


SO, 
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strictly along the lines he laid down, 
is improbable, if not impossible, be- 
cause composers are not often equally 
great as poets and musicians, and it 
was the intensely close co-relation be- 
tween text and music which was the 
great feature, the great novelty, the 
great power and strength of Wagner's 
work. If we admit this fact, if we 
allow that a Wagner, like a Napoleon, 
occurs once within a cycle of centuries, 
and also admit—as obviously we must 
—that the composers of the present day 
are hopelessly, almost servilely, under 
his influence (another Wagner is hardly 
immediately possible), are we not 
forced to the conclusion that this in- 
fluence of an overwhelming personality 
is responsible for the present un- 
doubted stagnation in operatic produc- 
tion, and has, therefore, been sub- 
versive and hurtful both to opera in 
particular and to the best interests of 
musical art in general? 

Can we indeed say that we are richer 
in genius and promise in opera since 
Wagner destroyed our operatic theories 
and, in pushing his own theories to an 
extreme of development, set up an im- 


possible and impracticable standard 
of operatic construction? It is not at 
all inconceivable that had Wagner 


lived he himself would have recognized 
that he had indeed pushed his theories 
to an impracticable extreme, and evi- 
dences are not wanting in “Parsifal” 
that he had arrived at this conclusion. 
From “Some Tendencies of Modern Opera.’’ By 
Reginald de Koven. 


From The Century. 
MARRIAGES IN FRANCE, 

The old mariage de convenance, which 
caused so much sorrow and consequent 
evil in former days, when a girl was 
taken out of a convent to be shown the 
man to whom she was about to be mar- 
ried, is now a thing of the past. It must 


be acknowledged, however, that mar- 
riages are still made up, often too has- 
tily and superficially, by nicely bal- 
anced family arrangements and by the 
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intervention of friends. Nevertheless, 
attraction and repulsion are now taken 
into consideration, and a girl is no 
longer forced to marry a man whom she 
positively dislikes. I could quote in- 
stances in the very highest (historical) 
aristocracy where, at the last moment, 
after the trousseau had been sent in 
(marked, according to custom, with the 
united initial letters of the two names 
elaborately embroidered), and all the 
social preparations made, the marriage 
was broken off because the bride had 
declared that she could not “get accus- 
tomed” to the bridegroom, nor endure 
the idea of seeing his face in her home 
during her natural life. In one of these 
instances the family lamentations over 
the initials of the trousseau were really 
amusing. Fortunately, a substitute 
was soon found, whose name like that 
of the rejected suitor began with an X, 
and the complications were thus hap- 
pily settled. 

The great object of the French girl's 
life is marriage. From the time of her 
birth her parents have prepared for this 
event, and in many cases they have 
considerably straitened their income 
and curtailed their enjoyments to make 
up her dot. Every girl in every class is 
expected to have something; those who 
have nothing are exceptions, and con- 
stitute a minority of old maids. The 
girls who from choice do not marry 
generally become nuns, usually much 
against the wishes of their parents. 
The old tales of young women being 
forced into convents to improve the po- 
sition of their brothers are forgotten in 
these days when, while no child can on 
any pretense be deprived of a share in 
the father’s inheritance, monastic vows 
are not recognized by law. Nuns and 
spinsters are exceptions; marriage is 
the rule. 

When a girl is of an age to be intro- 
duced into society, her friends and rela- 
tives immediately look out for a suit- 
able husband, whom it is considered 
highly desirable to obtain before she 
had reached the age of twenty-one, that 
she may not be proclaimed fille majeure 
when the banns are published: The 
principal considerations are equality of 
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birth, of position, of fortune; and in the 
last particular the scale is usually ex- 
pected to weigh rather more on the side 
of the young lady, especially if the 
young man, in addition to sufficient 
present advantages, can bring forward 
a number of relatives not likely to live 
long. This is called having hopes (des 
espérances—beaucoup d’espérances). If 
the young lady with a substantial dot 
can also show a satisfactory back- 
ground of invalid uncles and aunts, 
then everything is as it should be, and 
the young people are brought together 
with every prospect of a favorable con- 
clusion. It happens, however, too often 
that they do not know each other suffi- 
ciently, and that they are persuaded to 
believe that the mutual liking is greater 
than it really is. Sometimes this sort 
of undefined attraction ripens into a 
deep and devoted love; when this occurs 
there are no more affectionate wives or 


more faithful widows than French 
women. 
More frequently, especially in the 


higher classes, a sort of cool friendli- 
ness springs up, where they see but lit- 
tle of each other, and freedom is en- 
joyed on both sides. The authority of 
the husband is less felt than in an En- 
glish household. There is a sort of un- 
derstanding that in her home the wife 
is queen, and settles matters as she 
pleases. 

But their best and warmest feelings 
are awakened by all that concerns their 
children. French parents are perhaps 
the most affectionate in the world. 
The interests and welfare of their chil- 
dren are their first consideration, and 
wonderful sacrifices of their own pleas- 
ure and enjoyment are made in favor of 
their sons and daughters by the most 
worldly men and women. These are 
taken as a matter of course; no one 
thinks of doing otherwise, or of seeing 
any merit in such acts. 

The mothers, especially, are un- 
equalled; nothing will stand in the way 
of a Frenchwoman where her children’s 
interests are concerned. This love is so 
engrossing that it swallows up every 
other; they are more mothers than 


wives, and if called upon to choose be- 
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tween allowing a husband to go alone 
on a foreign mission, or leaving their 
children, they would not hesitate, “Mes 
enfants avant tout.” 


From “French Wives and Mothers.” 
L. Bicknell. 


By Anna 





From The Bookman. 
PROFESSOR DRISLER 

Like most great teachers who have 
won the personal affection of their stu- 
dents, Professor Drisler had a number 
of pet likings and aversions which 
sometimes verged upon the whimsical, 
but which imparted to his character as 
a whole those little human touches that 
make a strong personality so delightful, 
and that appeal especially and with ex- 
ceeding strength to the imagination of 
the undergraduate. He was, for in- 
stance, remarkably conservative, and 
this conservatism was seen not only in 
his general views of university educa- 
tion, but in many minor ways. He 
liked old traditions, old usages, and old 
customs, and he never voluntarily 
abandoned them. For instance, far 
back in the early days of his connec- 
tion with the college, it had been the 
practice for a student when called 
upon for recitation to take his place at 
a table set apart for that purpose, upon 
which was placed a text of the Greek 
author in whose exposition the doctor 
was engaged. This practice was ultl- 
mately given up; but twenty, thirty, 
and forty years after—in fact, down ‘to 
the very end of his teaching career, the 
doctor’s formula of calling on a student 
to recite was couched in the words, 
“Place table!’ This was a small mat- 
ter; but many a student will remember 
his consternation on coming into the 
class-room for the first time to be 
greeted with the (to him) mysterious 
command, “Place table!’ He saw no 
table, and he hardly understood what 


was expected of him; while the 
doctor’s evident displeasure at hav- 
ing to explain completed his dis- 


comfiture. 
For some reason that no one has ever 
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satisfactorily elucidated, the doctor 
had a peculiar fondness for the second 
aorist tense of the Greek verb. This 
came to be a matter of tradition with 
the undergraduates, and it served a 
useful purpose in the lecture-room. 
Whenever a man had been called upon 
to recite and had done so, he felt rea- 
sonably safe for the rest of the hour; 
so seating himself beside some other 
equally lucky person, the two would 
engage in a quiet game of “go-bang.” 
Sometimes, however, the doctor would 
observe that one or the other of these 
men was not wholly intent on Greek; 


and, therefore, watching his chance, 
he would suddenly project at the 
offender some complicated question 


uttered in a loud voice. This always 
came like lightning out of a clear sky. 
The student never by any possibility 
understood what had been asked of 
him, nor could he have answered the 
question if he had known. But the 
college tradition had taught him what 
to do, and he invariably replied with 
a cheerful promptness, “Second aorist, 
sir!’ This answer seldom had any 
bearing upon the question asked, and 
was sometimes absurdly wide of the 
mark; but the mention of his favorite 
tense always so mollified the doctor that 
his face would at once relax into .ts 
usual expression of benignity, and the 
student would go on peacefully with 
his interrupted game. 

Of all the pet aversions which the 
doctor cherished, two were particularly 
marked. He always hated to see a stu- 
dent carrying a stick, and he hated 
even more to see him smoking. There 
is no reason to suppose that he had any 
objection to walking-sticks in the ab- 
stract, nor did he entertain any per- 
sonal antipainy to tobacco; but for 
some unaccountable reason he never 
- liked to see a student with either one 
or the other of these two things about 
him. When any ill-advised under- 
graduate came into his presence carry- 
ing a stick, and began setting forth 
some petition or request, the doctor 


would pay no attention whatever to the 
story, but would glare portentously at 
the cane. The student would see that 
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something was wrong, and would be- 
come confused and stammer in his nar- 
rative, and finally be smitten with a 


panic terror, when at last the 
doctor with his powerful voice 
would thunder out: “Sir, take that 
thing out into the hall and leave it 


there, and then come back and tell me 
what you have to say!” 

And if the student happened to be a 
prudent person, he would, after going 
out into the hall, take himself off alto- 
gether and reserve his story for some 
other time; since the doctor’s feelings 
were always so ruffled by such an oc- 
currence as to make him for that 
occasion a most unsympathetic lis- 
tener. 

His other prejudice was even more 
accentuated, and sometimes showed it- 
self in most amusing ways. On a cer- 
tain occasion, a good many years ago, 
a number of sophomores, of whom the 
present writer must reluctantly confess 
that he was one, inspired by a sudden 
impulse to which sophomores are tradi- 
tionally liable, had made a raid through 
the college grounds with much more 
energy than discretion. Their proceed- 
ings, however, had not escaped official 
notice, and the next day they were 
summoned to a grand lerée en masse. 
When they had assembled, the doctor 
strode into their presence like a sort of 
Jupiter Tonans, filled with indignation 
and giving a toss to his head that was 
decidedly Olympian. His comminatory 
eloquence when addressing a body of 
academic offenders was always 
couched in the vein of the immortal 
head-master in “Pendennis; and on this 
occasion he began his harangue in 
somewhat the following manner, the 
climax being deliciously suggestive of 
his pet aversion:— 

“Gentlemen, I am aware from my 
own observation and from the reports 
of the college officers, that you have 
been guilty of the most outrageous con- 
duct. You have violated the promise 
which you made upon matriculation, 
and have broken all the rules of college 
order. You entered the college grounds 
fresh from a reprehensible orgy in a 
contiguous place, singing discordant 
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songs, and emitting other sounds that 
were scarcely human. You interrupted 
the work of the whole institution. You 
broke several windows. You entered 
the bell-house of the chapel and re- 
moved from the _ bell an_eindis- 
pensable adjunct’—the doctor would 
have died rather than call _ it 
“clapper’—“and you propelled with 
violence through the window of Pro- 
fessor S an animal—in fact, as I am 
informed, a—a cat. Moreover, you 
committed an unpardonable § attack 
upon several unoffending freshmen 
who were going quietly about their 
legitimate vocations; and, seizing them 
by their lower limbs, you compelled 
them to stand for several minutes upon 
their heads, thereby endangering their 
lives and rendering yourselves liable 
to a charge of felonious assault, and 





perhaps of constructive murder. And 
finally, gentlemen’—this with very 
great impressiveness—“as I looked 


from my window I could see, even at 
that distance, that some of your nuin- 
ber were smoking cigars!” 

Professor Drisler was emphatically 
the defender of the student. When any 
man was in a scrape he always went to 
Dr. Drisler. He was sure to get a 
most tremendous lecture from him, but 
after this was over he knew that he 
had secured in him a very powerful 
champion. It is perhaps in this aspect 
that the majority of Columbia grada- 
ates to-day first think of him. They 
did not always understand his scholar- 
ship, though they accepted it as a fact; 
but every man, even the most negli- 
gent, the least studious, and the most 
harum-scarum, could feel at once the 
illimitable kindliness and benignity of 
the man, and they will carry the rec- 
ollection of it with them throughout 
their lives. To adopt the phraseology 
in which the university council ex- 
pressed its sense of grief at his death, 
Columbia’s alumni retain for Dr. Dris- 
ler one universal sentiment—‘“a feeling 
of admiration for the scholar, of grati- 
tude for the teacher, and of affection 
for the friend.” 


From “* A Note on Professor Henry Drisler.”* 
Harry Thurston Peck. 


By 





Down in the Valley of Pain. 


From The New England Magazine. 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY OF PAIN. 
My road lay over the Hills of Joy, 
Where the springs of laughter: flow; 
And I sang and I danced in my careless 
glee, 
And I ate of the feasts that were spread 
for me, 
In the sunshine’s wonderful glow. 


O, the beautiful, beautiful Hills of Joy, 
Where pleasure and happiness reign! 
The sojourners there give scarce a sigh 
To those who live down in the vale hard 
by— 
Down in the Valley of Pain. 


My road led over the Hills of Joy 
And—down to the barren plain! 
But flowers and fruits grew thick in the 
way, 
And I never knew, till, alack, one day, 
I was down in the Valley of Pain! 


O, the hunger of hearts in that desolate 
vale, 

Whose hours are a tortuous chain! 
The days are lonely, the nights are long: 
There is so little sunshine, so little song, 

Down in the Valley of Pain! 


And ever I looked toward the Hills of Joy 
For a word or a token of cheer; 
But they said—who dwelt in the Valley of 
Pain,— 
“You will listen and watch and wait in 
vain; 
They forget that we live so near.” 
A few who had lodged in the shadowy 
vale 
Bade us to hope and be brave; 
But stout hearts sicken amid the breath 
Of doubt and darkness, despair and 
death, 
In the face of an open grave. 


And I said, as I traversed that herrible 
place, 

“Tf those heights I should ever regain, 
Comfort and beauty and song and flowers 
Shall grace and gladden the weary hours 

Down in this Valley of Pain.” 


Again I am climbing the Hills of Joy, 
And this terrible truth grows plain: 
Sympathy dies when we near our goals: 
For I am forgetting those suffering souls 
Doren in the Valley of Pain! 
Emma C. Down. 


























READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


IN OLD VIRGINIA. 

It has been assumed by the outside 
world that our people lived a life of 
idleness and ease, a kind of “hammock- 
swung,” “sherbet-sipping” existence 
fanned by slaves, and, in their pride, 
served on bended knees. No concep- 
tion can be further from the truth. 
The ease of the master of the planta- 
tion was about that of the head of any 
great establishment where numbers of 
operatives are employed, and to the 
management of which are added the 
responsibilities of the care and com- 
plete mastership of the liberty of his 
operatives and their families. His 
work was sufficiently systematized to 
admit of enough personal independence 
to enable him to participate in the 
duties of hospitality: but any master 
who had a successfully conducted plan- 
tation was sure to have given it his per- 
sonal supervision with an unremitting 
attention which would not have failed 
to secure success in any other calling. 
If this was true of the master, it was 
much more so of the mistress. The 
master might, by having a good over- 
seer and reliable headmen, shift a por- 
tion of the burden from his shoulders; 
the mistress had no such means Of re- 
lief. She was the necessary and inva- 
riable functionary; the keystone of the 
domestic economy which bound all the 
rest of the structure and gave it its 
strength and beauty. From early morn 
till morn again the most important and 
delicate concerns of the plantation 
were her charge and care. She gave 
out and directed all the work of the 
women. From superintending the set- 
ting of the turkeys to fighting a pesti- 
lence, there was nothing which was not 
her work. She was mistress, manager, 
doctor, nurse, counsellor, seamstress, 
teacher, house-keeper, slave, all at once. 
She was at the beck and call of every 
one, especially of her husband, to 


whom she was “guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” 

What she was, only her husband di- 
vined, and even he stood before her in 
dumb, 


half-amazed admiration, as he 





might before the inscrutable vision of 
a superior being. What she really was, 
was known only to God. Her life was 
one long act of devotion,—devotion to 
God, devotion to her husband, devotion 
to her children, devotion to her 
vants, to her friends, to the poor, to 
humanity. Nothing happened within 
the range of her knowledge that her 
sympathy did not reach and her charity 
and wisdom did not ameliorate. She 
was the head and front of the church: 
an unmitred bishop in partibus. more 
effectual than the vestry or 
more earnest than the rector; she man- 
aged her family, regulated her 
vants, fed the poor, nursed the sick, con- 
soled the bereaved. Who knew of the 
visits she paid to the cabins of her sick 
and suffering servants! often, at the 
dead of night, “slipping down” the last 
thing to see that her directions were 
earried out; with her own hands ad 
ministering medicines or food: ever by 
her cheeriness inspiring new hope, by 
her strength giving by her 
presence awaking faith: telling in her 
soft voice to dying ears the story of the 
suffering Saviour; with her hope sooth- 
ing the troubled spirit, and lighting 
with her own faith the path down into 
the valley of the dark shadow. What 
poor person was there, however inac- 
cessible the cabin, that was sick or des 
titute and knew not her charity! Who 
that was bereaved that had not her 
sympathy! 

The training of her children was her 
work. She watched over them, in- 
spired them, governed them; her will 
impelled them: her word to them, as to 
her servants, was law. She reaped the 
reward. If she admired them, she was 
too wise to let them know it; but her 
sympathy and tenderness were theirs 
always, and they worshipped her. 

There was something in seeing the 
master and mistress obeyed by the 
plantation and looked up to by the 
neighborhood which inspired the chil- 


ser- 


deacons, 


ser- 


courage, 


dren with a reverence akin to awe 
which is not known at this present 
time. It was not till the young people 
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were grown that this reverence lost 
the awe and became based only upon 
affection and admiration. Then, for 
the first time, they dared to jest with 
their mother; then, for the first time, 
they took in that she had been like 
them once, young and gay and pleas- 
ure-loving, with coquetries and maid- 
enly ways, with lovers suing for her; 
and that she still took pleasure in the 
recollection,—this little, classic, serious 
mother among her tall sons and radiant 
daughters. How she blushed as they 
laughed at her and teased her to tell of 
her conquests, her confusion making 
her look younger and prettier than they 
remembered her, and opening their 
eyes to the truth of what their father 
had told them so often, that not one of 
them could be as beautiful as she. 

She became timid and dependent as 
they grew up and she found them 
adorned with new fashions and ways 
which she did not know; she gave her- 
self up to their guidance with an ap- 
pealing kind of diffidence; was tremu- 
lous over her ignorance of the novel 
fashions which made them so charm- 
ing. Yet, when the exactions of her 
position came upon her, calmly 
took the lead, and, by her instinctive 
dignity, her wisdom, and her force, 
eclipsed them all as naturally as the 
full moon in heaven dims the stars. 

Such in part was the mistress. 


she 


As 


to the master himself, it is hard to 
generalize. Yet there were indeed cer- 
tain generic characteristics, whether 


he was grave or severe, or jovial or 
sasy. There was the foundation of a 
certain pride based on self-respect and 
consciousness of power. There were 
nearly always the firm mouth with its 
strong lines, the calm, placid, direct 
gaze, the quiet speech of one who is ac- 
customed to command and have his 
command obeyed; there was a contem- 
plative expression due to much com- 
muning alone, with weighty responsi- 
bilities resting upon him; there was 
absolute self-confidence, and often a 
look caused by tenacity of opinion. 


There was not a doubtful line in the 
face nor a doubtful tone in the voice; 
his opinions were convictions; he was 





In Old Virginia. 


a2 partisan to the backbone; and 
infrequently he was incapable of seeing 


not 


more than one side. This prevented 
breadth, but gave force. He was proud, 
but rarely haughty except to dishonor. 
To that he was inexorable. He be- 
lieved in God, he believed in his wife, 
he believed in his blood. He was chiv- 
alrous, he was generous, he was usu- 
ally incapable of fear or of meanness. 
To be a Virginia gentleman was the 
first duty; it embraced being a Chris- 
tian and all the virtues. He lived as 
one; he left it as a heritage to his chil- 
dren. He was fully appreciative of 
both the honors and the responsibilities 
of hisposition. He believed in a democ- 
racy, but understood that the absence 
of a titled aristocracy had to be sup- 
plied by a class more virtuous than he 
believed any aristocracy to be. He 
purposed in his own person to prove 
that this was practicable. He estab- 
lished the fact that it was. This and 
other responsibilities made him grave. 
He had inherited gravity from his 
father and grandfather. The latter had 
been a performer in the greatest work 
of modern times, with the shadow of 
the scaffold over him if he failed. The 
former had faced the weighty problems 
of the new government, with many un- 
solved questions ever to answer. He, 
himself, faced problems not less grave. 
The greatness of the past, the time 
when Virginia had been the mighty 
power of the New World, loomed ever 
above him. It increased his natural 
conservatism. He saw the change that 
was steadily creeping on. The condi- 
tions that had given his elass their 
power and prestige had altered. The 
fields were worked down, and agricul- 
ture that had made his class rich no 
longer paid. The cloud was already 
gathering in the horizon; the shadow 
already was stretching toward him. 
He could foresee the danger that threat- 
ened Virginia. A peril ever sat beside 
his door. He was “holding the wolf by 
the ears.” Outside influences, hostile 
to his interest, were being brought to 
bear. Any movement must work him 
injury. He sought the only refuge that 
appeared. He fell back behind the Con- 
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stitution that his fathers had helped to 
establish, and became a strict construc- 


tionist for Virginia and his rights. 
These things made him grave. He re- 


flected much. Out on the long veran- 
das in the dusk of the summer nights, 
with his wide fields stretching away 
into the gloom, and “the woods” bound- 
ing the horizon, his thoughts dwelt 
upon serious things; he pondered 
causes and consequences; he resolved 
everything to prime principles. He 
communed with the Creator and his 
first work, Nature. 

This communion made him 1 wonder- 
ful talker. He discoursed of philos- 
ophy, politics, and religion. He read 
much, generally on these subjects, and 
read only the best. His bookcases held 
the masters (in mellow Elzevirs and 
Lintots) who had been his father’s 
friends, and with whom he associated 
and communed more intimately than 
with his neighbors. Homer, Horace, 
Virgil, Ovid, Shakespeare, Milton, Dry- 
den, “Mr. Pope,” were his poets; Plu- 
tarch, Bacon, Burke, and Dr. Johnson 
were his philosophers. He knew their 
teachings and tried to pattern himself 
on them. These “new fellows” that his 
sons raved over he held in so much con- 
tempt that his mere statement of their 
inferiority was to his mind an all-con- 
vincing argument. 

In religion he was as orthodox as the 
parson. He might not be a professing 
member of the church; but he was one 
of its pillars; ready to stand by, and, 
if need were, to fight to the death for 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Con- 
fession of Faith. Yet, if he was gen- 
erally grave, he was at times, among 
his intimates and guests, jovial, even 
zay. On festive occasions no one sur- 
passed him in cheerfulness. To a 
stranger he was always a host, to a 
lady always a _ courtier. When the 
house was full of guests, he was the life 
of the company. He led the prettiest 
girl out for the dance. At Christmas 
he took her under the mistletoe, and 
paid her gracious compliments which 
made her blush and courtesy with 
dimpling face and dancing eyes. But 
whatever was his mood, whatever his 
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surroundings, he was always the ex- 

ponent of that grave and knightly 

courtesy which under all conditions has 

become associated with the title “Vir- 

ginia gentlemen.” 

From “ Social Life in Virginia Before the War.” 
By Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Publishers. Price $1.50. 





AN IMPERIAL INQUISITOR, 

When I saw that my visitor was the 
czar, | expressed my surprise, and put 
the taper calmly upon the table, making 
my obeisance with all the grace that I 
could command. 

“Your Majesty honors me by this 
visit,” I said gravely, “but if I had been 
advised of your coming I should have 
been better prepared.” 

“Doubtless,” the czar replied dryly, 
“but it was for that reason that I chose 
to come unannounced, M. le Marechal. 
M. de Lambert, be kind enough to re- 
main where you are,” he added sharply. 

M. de Lambert had made an effort 
to leave the room to warn Najine, but 
at the ezar’s words he paused, and stood 
haughtily with his back against the 
door, and I saw the fire of determina 
tion in his brown eyes as he looked back 
defiantly at the autocrat. I drew for 
ward the best chair in the room. 

“Your Majesty will be seated,” I said 
courteously. “! am indeed unprepared, 
but the best that the house affords is at 
the service of the ezar.” 

“Pshaw, M. l’Ambassadeur!” Peter 
exclaimed with his usual frankness, 
“you know that I do not come to pay 
you a formal visit at night and almost 
unattended. The greatest courtesy 
that you can show me is to reply to my 
questions without prevarication. You 
have one visitor here already; who is 


© 


she? 


His question was abrupt, but I had 
the advantage of being in a measure 
prepared for it, and remained undis- 
turbed. 

“I do not understand your Majesty,” 
I replied calmly, “I have no visitors.” 

The czar looked at me with passion- 
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ate scofn, his great figure towering in 
the dimly lighted room. 

“Who was the woman who went oul 
at that door as I entered the other?’ he 
demanded sternly, pomting his finger 
at the door against which M. de Lam- 
bert had set his back. 

“Madame de Brousson,” [I replied 
promptly, with some relief that I could 
tell half the truth. 

His lip curled scornfully. “Do you 
take me for a fool, M. le Marechal?’ he 
exclaimed: “I presume that your wife 
did go out that door—and who went 
with her? 

I was standing opposite him, my hand 
resting on the back of the chair that he 
had refused, and I looked him full in the 
face. 

“Your Majesty is pleased to cross- 
question me closely about the affairs of 
my own household,” I said haughtily. 

“M. de Brousson,” he replied hotly, 
“Najine Zotof is in this house, and you 
know it.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “If your 
Majesty is convinced that the young 
woman is here, why should I be ques- 
tioned?’ I said, conscious that the 
blood burned on my cheeks, for his 
glance was exasperating. 

“There is wisdom in that remark, sir,” 
lhe replied tartly. “It is indeed unnec- 
essary for you to reply, because I know 
she is here—here without the consent or 
knowledge of her guardians,” he struck 
his hand on the table sharply, “here on 
some foolish errand. Therefore, M. le 
Marechal, I demand that you bring her 
before me.” 

I saw M. de Lambert's face flush 
scarlet, and ‘his hand seek the hilt of his 
sword, and dreaded some act of folly. 
I was striving to plan some escape, and 
did not reply to the czar. 

“Are you deaf, sir?’ Peter exclaimed 
harshly. “Produce Najine Zotof.” 

I did not move, but stood erect before 
him, my arms folded on my breast. 

“Your Majesty,” I said slowly, “I 


owe you profound respect, the reverence 
due to an anointed king, the courtesy 
due to a friend of my master: but I am 
an officer of Louis, king of France, and 
my oath binds me to his service alone. 
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I cannot become 
other sovereign, nor would I do police 


an equerry to any 
duty for his Majesty of France. Your 
Majesty’s commands unhappily exceed 
the limit of my compliance.” 

He stood gnawing his lip, and regard- 
ing me with a brow as black as a thun- 
der-cloud. 

“I thank you for the lesson, M. l’Am- 
bassadeur.” he said bitterly, “perhaps 
this gentleman here can be more oblig- 
ing,” he added, turning scornfully to 
M. de Lambert. 

I made a sign to him to beware of his 
reply, but his eyes were fixed haughtily 
on the czar’s face. 

“Your Majesty forgets,” he said 
proudly, “that I also am a subject of the 
king of France.” 

“By all the saints,” the ezar exclaimed 
passionately, “I wish the king of 
France had kept you there. Are you 
weak, that you lean so persistently 
against that door?” he added with fine 
sarcasm. 

“Your Majesty desired that I should 
remain where I am,’ M. de Lambert re- 
plied calmly, a little amusement show- 
ing in his eyes. 

“IT am gratified,’ the czar said scorn- 
fully, “to find one Frenchman so little 
obstinate that he can comply with my 
request. M. le Vicomte,” he added 
sharply, turning to me, “if you will not 
produce Najine, I must even go and 
seek her.” 

I started. I was not prepared for so 
extreme a measure, and if he searched 
the house, he would undoubtedly find 
her, unless Zénaide had smuggled her 
out, which was improbable. I glanced 
quickly at M. de Lambert, and read 
consternation in his But there 
was no remedy even in delay: still I 
made one last attempt to save the situ- 
ation. 

“It is an extreme measure, your Maj- 
esty,” I said with forced composure; 
“vou have called me an ambassador— 
it is unusual to search the ‘house of an 
ambassador.” 

He uttered an exclamation of impa- 
tience. “Ambassador or not. I shall do 
as I please.” he said haughtily. “I am 
weary of this banter of idle words. You 


eves. 
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and your friend here will precede me, 
monsieur.” 

I bowed gravely, and taking up a 
taper prepared to light him through 
thé corridor. 

“Not so fast. M. lAmbassadeur,” he 
said quietly: “the other door, if you 
please, and M. de Lambert can walk in 
front.” 

I bit my lips: my choler was rising 
fast, and it cost me an effort to obey 
him wita the courtesy which was his 
due, and I saw that M. de Lambert was 
furious. However, we were compelled 
to open the door and walk like two chil- 
dren before him through the adjoining 
rooms; to my infinite relief, they were 
empty, and though he lifted the arras 
there was no one concealed behind it, 
and his face darkened as he proceeded, 
without any result for his pains. The 
apartment in which he had found us ad- 
joined two others, which in turn were 


separated by a narrow passage and 
ante-room from my wife’s sleeping- 


room, and at her door the procession 


halted. The czar motioned to me to 
proceed, but I stood unmoved. 
“This is Madame de _ Brousson’s 


apartment,” I said with dignity, “your 
Majesty not intend to intrude 
here.” 

For the moment he was nonplussed. 
It would be indeed an extreme measure 
to search my wife’s rooms, and yet he 
and I both knew that here was the fair 
fugitive whom he sought. He stood 
irresolute, anger glowing in his dark 
eyes, and his lips compressed; then 
looking up he caught the gleam of tri- 
umph in M. de Lambert's eye, and de- 
cided him. : 

“Be kind enough to inform Madame 
de Brousson that the ezar desires to 
speak with her,” he said sternly. 

With a heavy heart I tapped upon the 

and delivered his message. To 
amazement, Zénaide threw open 
him 


does 


door 
my 


the door, and came out to greet 
with a sweeping curtsy. 

“I am at your Majesty’s service, 
said, with 
noring his angry aspect. 

Peter looked beyond her into an ap- 
parently vacant room, and I saw aston- 


she 


a woman's graceful tact, ig- 
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ishment mingle with the displeasure on 
his countenance. 

“Madame,” he said gravely, “you 
have Najine Zotof in your room; where 
is she?’ 

“Your Majesty sees my apartment,” 
she replied with a graceful gesture; 
“mademoiselle is not visible there, cer- 
tainly.” 


“These are words, madame,” he ex- 
claimed impatiently; “Najine is con- 
cealed there, and you know it.” 

Zénaide drew back haughtily. “The 


room is open for your Majesty's inspec- 
tion,” she said quietly; “it is mine, but 
I will not attempt to oppose the czar, 
since | am suspected of falsehood.” 

Her manner had a strange effect upon 
him; he regarded her intently, admir- 
ing, I think, her beauty and her dignity. 

“Your husband has made many objec 
tions to my search of this house,” he 
said slowly, “because he is an ambas- 
sador of France. I appeal to yon, 
madame, would not the king my brother 
do likewise in my case?’ 

She looked up quickly. “Your Maj- 
esty means to ask if the king my master 
would search this room?’ 
her sweet voice. 

“I do, madame, 
watching her. 

“His Majesty would not dream of it 
in the like case,” she replied at once, 
and with decision. 


she asked in 


” 


he replied gravely, 


The czar glanced at her with sur- 
prise. “And why not, madame?’ he 
asked quickly. 

Zénaide looked at him calmly, her 
blue eyes as innocent as they were 
steadfast. 

“Because,” your Majesty.” she re- 


plied in a clear voice, “Louis de Bourbon 
is the first gentleman in France.” 

The czar started as if she had struck 
him in the face, and the blood rushed to 
his temples. I caught my breath. 
What will not a woman dare? Yet her 
manner was perfect, her composure un- 
ruffied. Fora moment I anticipated an 
explosion, and thought that Peter would 
resent her reply as a deadly insult; but 
he commanded his passion and made 
her a profound bow. 

“Madame has read me a lesson,’ 


he 
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said bluntly, “that I would not accept 
from less beauty and merit, but some- 
times it is well for a czar to be re- 
minded that he is a man and not infal- 
lible. Madame, I will not be excelled 
in courtesy by the king of France; 
close your door and keep your counsel, 
but convey to your fair prisoner that 
she is a subject of Russia and must 
obey her sovereign. Let her return 
quietly to the house of her uncle, or else 
she will answer for her disobedience. 
Even the king of France, I think, com- 
pels his fair subjects to respect his 
authority.” 

“Nay, your Majesty,” Zénaide replied 
calmly, “the king my master rules not 
by fear. A Frenchwoman is never a 
slave.” 

“T have often regretted, madame, that 
your marriage made you a French sub- 
ject,” Peter rejoined, “but I perceive 
now that I am fortunate, since you 
would have taught my whole petti- 
coated tribe the principles of sedition.” 

Zénaide smiled. “Your Majesty 
would not desire a mean-spirited flock 
of women,” she said quietly, “all mo@- 
elled in the mould of blind acquiescence 
to one will.” 

“I have no such good hope as that,” 
replied the ezar, dryly; “since the days 
of Eve, madame, your sex has been a 
source of trouble. It was the apple of 
obstinacy that your ancestress ate, as 
well as that of knowledge. But I -re- 
quest you to convey My Message to 
Najine Zotof.” 

“It will be my first duty, your Maj- 
esty,” she replied, “when I sce iaade- 
moiselle.” 

He made her a mocking bow. “Wien 
you see her, madame,” he replied with a 
eynical smile, and then, turning on his 
heel, he walked away through the 
rooms, followed by M. de Lambert and 
me, but ignoring us both until he 
reached the head of the stairs. There 
he turned upon us with a return of his 
haughty manner, his dark eyes on M. de 
Lambert’s face. 

“As for you, young sir,’ he said 
coluiy, “you are too clever in the gal- 
lantry of courts. France is your proper 


sphere, and pray do not allow us to de- 
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tain you here. I will direct the authori- 
ties to furnish you with your passport.” 

The young man bowed haughtily, his 
face flushed with anger, and his eyes 
returning the czar’s glance with a defi- 
ance equal to his own. 

“I am beholden to your Majesty,” he 
said in a low voice. “Since I have been 
here, I have had occasion to feel the 
need of a safe-conduct.” 

Peter gave him a searching glance. 

“You are pieased to speak in riddles, 
M. de Lambert,” he said sharply, “but 
it is well that something has warned 
you to be cautious. We Russians know 
how to resent idle interference with our 
affairs.” 

M. de Lambert bit his lip, his face pal- 
ing a little. “Your Majesty has the ad- 
vantage,” he said, folding his arms on 
his breast, “since we cannot meet on 
terms of equality.” 

Peter laughed harshly. “You are a 
true knight-errant, monsieur,” he said 
mockingly. “You forget, though, that 
the arm of Peter Romanoff is not so 
feeble that he could not do battle, even 
if he did not wear a crown. Do not be 
a fool, young man, and waste breath in 
idle boasts.” Then, turning to me, “As 
for you, M. l’Ambassadeur,” he added 
bluntly, “I leave it to your conscience 
if it is consistent with your honor and 
the honor of France to conceal and aid 
a little rebel against her master.” 

“Your Majesty makes serious 
charges,” I replied with composure, 
“but I trust that my honor and that of 
my country will remain untarnished.” 

The czar was already on the stairs, 
but at my words turned and looked at 
me. I was lighting the way, holding 
the taper over my head, and I saw the 
gleam of amusement in his eyes. 

“You are an old fox, Brousson,” he 
said gravely, “but remember that the 
fox is no match for the lion, and you 
are treading on dangerous ground.” 

We were at the door, and I stood 
aside to permit him to pass out, still 
holding the taper between us. 

“The fox is no match for the lion, your 
Majesty,” I admitted calmly, “but 
neither is the lion a match for the 
turtle-dove.” 


, 
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He had gone out in the dark, but 
turned, and coming close to me at the 
door, spoke so low that none could 
hear. 

“M. de Brousson,” he said sternly, “I 
have yielded to-night from courtesy to 
madame, but if that young man yonder 
takes one step to make Najine his wife 
without my sanction, it will cost him 
his head, were there forty kings in 
France instead of one!” 
From ** An Imperial Lover.” 

lor. A.C. MeClurg & Co., Publishers, 

$1.25. 


By M. Imlay Tay- 
Price 





REMINISCENCES OF MRS. STOWE, 

One of her friends at this time (1838S) 
was anxious to get her to finish a story 
she had partly written, and for the con- 
clusion of which the editor was wait- 
ing. This friend’s account of difficul- 
ties is amusing, because both the 
ladies chose to be amuséu, and carried 
the matter off in such a humorous 
vein; but it easily has another side, 
when we consider Mrs. Stowe’s health, 
and the work which lay before her. 

“ ‘Come, Harriet,’ said I,” wrote her 
friend, “as I found her tending one 
baby and watching two others just able 
to walk, ‘where is that piece for the 
“Souvenir” which I promised the editor 
I would get from you and send on next 
week? You have only this one day left 
to finish it, and have it I must.’ 

“*And how will you get it, friend of 
mine? said Harriet. ‘You will at least 
have to wait till I get house-cleaning 
over and baby’s teeth through.’ 

“*As to house-cleaning, you can 
defer it one day longer; and as to 
baby’s teeth, there is to be no end to 
them, as I can see. No, no; to-day tuat 
story must be ended. There Frederick 
has been sitting by Ellen and saying all 
those pretty things for more than a 
month now, and she has been turning 
and blushing till I am sure it is time to 
go to her relief. Come, it would not 
take you three hours at the rate you 
can write to finish the courtship, mar- 
riage, catastrophe, éclaircissement and 
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all; and this three hours’ labor of your 
brains will earn enough to pay for all 
the sewing your fingers could do for a 
year to come. Two dollars a page, my 
dear, and you can write a page in fif- 
teen minutes. Come, then, my lady 
housekeeper, economy is a cardinal vir- 
tue; consider the economy of the thing.” 

“*But, my dear, here is a baby in my 
arms, and two little pussies by my side, 
and there is a great baking down in the 
kitchen, and there is a “new girl” ior 
“help,” besides preparations to be 
made for house-cleaning next week. It 
is really out of the question, you 
see,’ 

“*T see no such thing. I do not know 
what genius is given for, if it is not to 
help a woman out of a scrape. Come, 
set vour wits to work, let me have my 
way, and you shall have all the work 
done and finish the story, too.’ 

“Well, but kitchen affairs? 

“*We can manage them, too. You 
know you can write anywhere and any- 
how. Just take your seat at the 
kitchen table with your’. writing 
weapons, and while you superintend 
Mina, fill up the odd snatches of time 
with the labors of your pen.’ 

“I carried my point. In ten minutes 
she was seated; a table with flour, roll- 
ing-pin, ginger and lard on one side, a 
dresser with eggs, pork, and beans, and 
various cooking utensils on the other, 
near her an oven heating, and beside 


her a dark-skinned nymph, waiting 
orders. 
“‘*Here, Harriet,’ said I, ‘you can 


write on this atlas in your lap; no mat- 
ter how the writing looks, I will copy 
it.’ 

“*Well, well,’ said she, with a re- 
signed sort of amused look. ‘Mina, you 
may do what I told you, while I write 
a few minutes, till it is time to mould 
up the bread. Where is the inkstand? 

“ ‘Here it is, close by, on the top of 
the tea-kettle,’ said I. 

“At this Mina giggled, and we both 
laughed to see her merriment at our 
literary proceedings. 

“I began to overhaul the portfolio to 
find the right sheet. 


“‘Here it is, said I. ‘Here is Fred- 
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erick sitting by Ellen, glancing at her 
brilliant face, and saying something 
about “guardian angel,” and all that— 
you remember?’ 

“*Yes, yes,’ said she, falling into a 
muse, as she attempted to recover the 
thread of her story. 

“*Ma’am, shall I put the pork on the 
top of the beans? asked Mina. 

“Come, come,’ said Harriet, laugh- 
ing. ‘You see how itis. Mina is a new 
hand and cannot do anything without 
me to direct her. We must give up the 
writing for to-day.’ 

“*No, no: let us have another trial. 
You can dictate as easily as you can 
write. Come, I can set the baby in this 
clothes-basket and give him some mis- 
chief or other to keep him quiet; you 
shall dictate and I will write. Now. 
this is the place where you left off: you 
were describing the scene between 
Ellen and her lover; the last sentence 
was, “Borne down by the tide of agony, 
she leaned her head on her hands, the 


tears streamed through her fingers, 
and her whole frame shook with con- 
vulsive sobs.” What shall I write 
next? 


“‘*Mina, pour a little milk into this 
pearlash,’ said Harriet. 

“ ‘Here,’ said I, et me direct Mina 
about these matters, and write a while 
yourself.’ 

“Harriet took the pen and patiently 
set herself to work. For a while my 
culinary knowledge and _ skill were 
proof to all Mina’s investigating in- 
quiries, and they did not fail till I saw 
two pages completed. 

“*You have done bravely,’ said I, as 
I read over the manuscript; ‘now you 
must direct Mina a while. Meanwhile 
dictate and I will write.’ 

“Never was there a more docile 
literary lady than my friend. Without 
a word of objection she followed my re- 
quest. 

“‘T am ready to write,’ said I. “The 
last sentence was: “What is this life to 
one who has suffered as I have?” 
What next? 


“‘Shall I put in the brown or the 


white bread first? said Mina. 
“*“The brown first.’ said Harriet. 
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“*“What is this life to one who has 
suffered as I have?’’ said I. 

“Harriet brushed the flour off her 
apron and sat down for a moment in a 
muse. Then she dictated as follows:— 

“ *“Tnder the breaking of my heart 
I have borne up. I have borne up 
under all that tries a woman—but this 
thought—oh, Henry!’’’ 

“*Ma’am, shall I put ginger into this 
pumpkin? queried Mina. 

“*No, you may let that alone just 
now,’ replied Harriet. She then pro- 
ceeded :— 

“**“T know my duty to my children. 
I see the hour must come. You must 
take them, Henry; they are my last 
earthly comfort.” ’ 

“*Ma’am, what shall I do with these 
egg-shells and all this truck here?’ in- 
terrupted Mina. 

“*Put them in the pail by you,’ an- 
swered Harriet. 

“-“They are my last earthly com- 
fort,”’ said I. ‘What next? 

She continued to dictate:— 


“**“You must take them away. It 
may be—perhaps it must be—that I 
shall soon follow, but the breaking 


heart of a wife still pleads, ‘a little 
longer, a little longer.’ ”’’ 

“ ‘How much longer must the ginger- 
bread stay in?’ inquired Mina. 

“ ‘Five minutes,’ said Harriet. 

“«A little longer, a little longer,” ’ 
I repeated, in a dolorous tone, and we 
burst into a laugh. 

“Thus we went on, cooking, writing. 
nursing, and laughing, till I finally ac- 
complished my object. The piece was 
finished, copied, and the next day sent 
to the editor.” 

Exception has been taken to the idea 
that Mrs. Stowe suffered from poverty. 
Her children were always made com- 
fortable. She had a devoted young 
woman, Anna, who was her friend, 
companion, nurse for her children, and 
a second self in household labors, such 
as only a loving, sympathetic heart like 
Mrs. Stowe’s could draw to her side 
and hold by her affection through a 
long series of years; also there was a 
colored woman in the kitchen for the 
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simple cooking and the rougher work 


of the household. Nevertheless, for 
Mrs. Stowe it was indeed “suffering 
from poverty.” Professor Stowe’s 


salary (at Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) was very uncertain, 
as we have seen. They were both 
pledged to Christ’s work in the world, 
and did not count the dollars and cents 
before undertaking any labor which 
was required of them. Even if a 
salary generous for a professor in those 
days, had been regularly paid, it would 
not have been more than sufficient for 
seven children and an invalid wife! 
Her husband was not lacking in affec- 
tion nor in constant endeavor, but they 
were neither of them far-sighted from 
a worldly point of view. For nearly 
two years at this period the trouble 
continued which bore heavily, 
hardly upon the wife and mother. 

It was decided that she must try Dr. 
Wesselhoeft’s water-cure at Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, her increasing debility 
giving cause for anxiety. She was 
obliged to be away from her husband 
and children eleven months! It was a 
weary interval. 

“Brattleboro, September, 1846. 

“My dear Husband,—I have been 
tuinking of all your trials, and I really 
pity you in having such a wife. I feel 
as if I had been only a hindrance to 
you instead of a help, and most ear- 
nestly and daily do I pray to God to re- 
store my health that I may do some- 
thing for you and my family. I 
tnink if I were at home I could at least 
sweep and dust, and wash potatoes, 
and cook a little, and talk to my chil- 
dren, and should be doing something 
for my family. But the hope of getting 
better buoys me up. I go through 
these tedious and wearisome baths and 
bear that terrible douche thinking of 
my children. They never will kpow 
how I love them. 

“There is great truth and good sense 
in your analysis of the cause of our 
past failures. We have now come to a 
sort of crisis. If you and I do as we 


so 


should for five years to come, the char- 
acter of our three oldest children will 
be established. That is why I am will- 
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ing to spend so much time and make 
such efforts to have health. Oh, that 
God would give me these five years in 
full possession of mind and body, that 
I may train my children as they should 
be trained. I am fully aware of the 
importance of system and order in a 
family. I know that nothing can be 
done without it; it is the keystone, the 
sine qua non, and in regard to my chil- 
dren I place it next to piety. At the 
same time it is true that both Anna 
and I labor under serious natural dis- 
advantages on this subject. It is not 
all that is necessary to feel the impor- 
tance of order and system, but it re- 
quires a particular kind of talent, to 
earry it through a family. Very much 
the same kind of talent, Uncle 
Samuel said, which is necessary to 
make a good prime minister. 

“I think you might make an excellent 
sermon to Christians on the care of 
health, in consideration of the various 
infirmities and impediments to the de- 
veloping of religion, that result from 
bodily ill health, and I wish you would 
make one, that your own mind may be 
more vividly impressed with it. The 
world is too much in a hurry. Minis- 
ters think there is no way to serve 
Christ but to overdraw on their phys- 
ical capital for four or five years for 
Christ, and then have nothing to give, 
but become a mere burden for the next 
five.” 

From “Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher 

Stowe,”” Edited by Annie Fields. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., Publishers. Price $2.10 


as 





IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER. 

One morning toward the end of 
January Elizabeth Casey heard a 
faint voice outside her door, and 
hastily opening it, found on _ the 
rude stone step that led up to the 
porch a Confederate soldier. For a mo- 
ment she shrank back, and then drew 
near, for she saw that the man was not 
drunken, as at first she had thought. 
but wounded and had fainted. 

She drew him into the house, and 
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dashed water in his face, and as he be- 
gan to show signs of returning life, she 
gave him stimulants, and got him upon 
the bed. All the time it seemed to her 
that she knew him, but who he was 
she could not remember. 

“Give me something to eat,” 
pleaded, “I’m ’most starved.” 

She made him some gruel, and he 
took it and fell asleep. That day and 
the next she kept him, allowing him to 
talk little, caring for his shattered arm, 
and nursing him back to strength. 

“IT don’ har’ly know as I ought to do 
it,” she said; “but pore boy, ef he is : 
rebel, he’s got a ma.” 

On the morning of the third day, he 
raised himself in bed, and said:— 

“I’m goin’ to dress me, an’ go home. 
You’ve saved my life, an’ I’m mighty 
thankful.” 

“Don’ go till yer able,” she said. 
“Besides, I want you to tell me now 
about the war. You come from Kain- 
tuck? Has they ben a fight: 

“Yes, they has,” said he. “They was 
a big fight at Mill Spring.” 

“Tell me about it,” said she. 


he 


“We got licked,” said he. “Thomas 
licked us awful. We had to leave our 
dead an’ wounded, an’ run. Zollicof- 


fer’s dead. Our boys are scattered all 
the way from here to the Kentucky 
line. The most have gone to Knoxville, 
but Knoxville has got to go now. They 
warn’t no use o’ me a-goin’ there, so i 
started thisaway towards home. I live 
about six mile across the Holston from 
here. I ought to know you, but I ain't 
been in this cove often, though I know 
a right smart o’ people over thisaway.” 

“I thank God ye got licked,” said she. 
“T’m heart an’ soul agin this wicked re- 
bellion. I hope this is the end o’ hit.” 

“You’re Union?” he asked. “You're 
kind, though. I’ve passed some houses 
where they set the dogs on me because 
I was a Reb. They'd have taken me 
prisoner, ef they dared, and give me up 
to the Union army.” 

“You needn’t have no fear o’ me,” she 
said. “They hain’t no Union army 
here to give ye up to. I won’t do ye no 
harm. I’m bein’ good to ye for my 


” 


boy’s sake that’s in the Union army. 
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Mebbe some Rebel woman that’s got a 
boy in the war mought be good to him 
some time for her boy’s sake. Now 
you mustn’t talk no more. Jes’ lay 
down an’ rest to-day an’ to-night.” 

“I'll rest a spell this mornin’,”’ he 
said. “I ain’t har’ly able to get on. 
But before night I can get over to some 
friends o’ mine that live less’n two 
mile from here, an’ stay there to-night, 
an’ by mornin’ I can git home.” 

He rested that day, and toward even- 


ing rose and found himself able to 
stand and walk a little. 

“T’ll be a-goin’ now,” he said. “I'll 
take it easy, and git acrost to my 
friends by dark. God bless yer for 
what you’ve done for me. You've 
saved my life. We must be friends 


are on different sides. I'll 
have to be ’round home a spell now. 
Some day I'll ride over when I get 
strong. Seems like I ought to know 
you, anyhow.” 

“*Pears like I ought to know you, 
said she, “but I can’t somehow 
I’m right sure I’ve seed you 
beard, an’ when you 

That makes a right 


now, ef we 


too,” 
place ye. 
afore ye had a 
wasn’t so pale. 
smart o’ difference. 

“My name’s Marshall,” said he, “Dr. 
Sam Marshall.” 

“Sam Marshall!” she cried. “Be you 
the man that got some one to swear 
away the life o’ my boy? Be you the 
man that sent my boy South to die?” 

“Good Lord, woman, who are you?’ 
he cried, a suspicion of the truth cross- 
ing his mind. 

“I’m Elizabeth Casey, Jack Casey’s 
mother... An’ you’re the man that got 
old Pete Stevens to swear that my boy 
helped burn the bridges. You villain! 
You perjurer! You lyin’ scamp! I 
wisht I'd lef’ ye to die on my door-step 
afore I saved the life o’ the man that 
tried to murder my boy!” 

Sam steadied himself by the post of 
the porch, and began speaking 
thickly :— 

“I'll tell you two things, Mis’ Casey. 
One is, I didn’: git no one to swear 
false against your boy. Leastwise, not 
as I know of. I hunted up what ev’- 
dence I could find, and when Pete 
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Stevens said he seen a man near there 
that favored the man I 
Jack, I had him taken to Knoxville, an’ 
he identified Jack as the man. I hain't 
a-sayin’ he was right or wrong. I 
hain’t a-sayin’ 1 wasn’t glad to find him 
an’ git his ev’dence. But I swear ou 
the Holy Bible I never bribed no man 
to swear a lie. That’s one thing I got 


as 


described 


to tell you. There’s another thing. 
Yer boy ain't South in jail. He's got 
out. I don’ know how, and I don’ 


know when. But I seen him plain as I 
see you in the battle o’ Mill Spring. 
He’s the man that broke my arm, an’ 
I’ve swore to have his life for it. 

*“T’ll tell you another thing. Ef I'd a 
knowed you lived here, I’d a died afore 
I’d tuck a crust from you, or crossed 
the threshold o’ his door. I was so 
weak an’ faint night afore las’, I 
hardly knowed where I was at, an’ I 
ain’t right well acquainted over here 


anyhow. I knowed I mus’ be nigh the 
Hansons, an’ I didn’t dast to go there. 


I tried to git two miles furder to where 
I know some folks that would have 
taken care o’ me. I knowed they'd see 
me five miles furder an’ at home 
soon as I could go. But I give out, an’ 
had to stop. I'd a died afore I'd a 
taken a pinch o’ yer salt. But that 
can’t be helped now. As to yer boy, 
I’ve swore to God I'll kill him when 1 
see him, an’ I never broke no promise 
I ever made, an’ I hain’t a-goin’ to 
break one I swear to.” 

Weak as he was his cheek flushed. 
He gathered strength and started 
toward the road. Elizabeth ran back 
into the house and pulled up a loose board 
in the floor. From a hiding place be- 
low she drew out Jack’s long gun that 
had been his father’s. Sam was out of 
the yard, and starting weakly down the 
road when she got to the fence, and 
levelled the gun across it. 

“Stop!” she cried. 

He stopped and turned back. 

“Sam Marshall,” she cried, “ef I'd a 
knowed you was the man ye be, I don’ 
know whether I'd a letye die on mystep 
or not. But one thing I know. No 


as 


man is a-goin’ out o’ this yard alive 
a-swearin’ to kill my boy. 


I’ve give my 
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only son to this war. I've put him 
where he has to stand <n’ be shot at by 
men sech as you. I’ve seed him right 
under the shadder of the gallows for 
the love he has for the flag, and the 
love his mother has that let him fight 
for it. An’ now, Sam Marshall, 
God’s in Heaven above us, ef you don’t 
take back that wicked oath, an’ 
promise that if ever ye see my boy in 
trouble you'll do for him what I've 
done for you, then I'll put a bullet 
through yer heart, and God judge be- 
tween you an’ the mower that kills ye 
to keep ye from murderin’ her boy!” 

Sam Marshall was no coward, but 
there are few men who face certain 
death in passion without wavering. A 
moment he hesitated. 


as 


“Speak quick!” she cried, and she 
raised the hammer of the gun. 
“Let me think,” he asked. “It’s a 


” 


mighty hard thing to decide. 

“Say quick what yer goin’ to do,” she 
cried, and he heard the click as she set 
the double trigger. 

“I'll promise,” said he, “I'll never do 
yer boy no harm ef I can help it, doin’ 
my duty.” 

“You'll be a 
manded. 

“Yes, I will, God help me.” 

“Then go,” she said; an’ ef you ever 
break this promise that ye make to-day, 
a mother’s curse and the blood of a 
murdered son rest on your soul for- 
ever.” 

She lowered the hammer of the rifle 
and returned to the nouse, and Sam 
Marshall walked feebly down the road 
and was lost to sight. 


friend to him?” she de- 


From ‘‘A Hero in Homespun.” By William E. 





Barton. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Publishers. 
Price $1.50. 
THE WITCHERY OF WINTER. 


“If a walk in winter is not simply 
stumbling over the graves of a dead 
summer’s darlings, what, pray, is it?’ 
In some such way ran the remark of a 
man who had seen our winters only 
from car windows or those of his house 
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on the city’s street. It is not strange 
that he held such an opinion. Not even 
a sleigh-ride affords a fair view of the 
world in winter. We must be free to 
move if we would be free to see, and 
only when on foot and we have the free- 
dom of the fields as well as of the high- 
ways can we know what wirter really 
means, and by winter I mean weather 
that requires us to make war upon the 
woodpile. Winter is the crystallization 
of a summer. A fixedness and quiet 
now replace the flowing river and music 
of the many birds that sang throughout 
its valley. Now are the days of slender 
shadows that streak the dull grey 
ground or send narrow lines of darkness 
over the untrodden snow. The shades 
of leafy summer are shrunken. There 
are dimly lighted nooks where cedars 
cluster and crannies that are well de- 
fended by the frozen ferns, but light is 
all-pervading, in a general sense, and 
how wide open alike are the fields and 
forest. The opened door is an invita- 
tion to enter, but how slow are 
we to accept the invitation of win- 
ter, when the leafy curtains are 
withdrawn and the world more than 
ever open to inspection. Are we to be 
forever afraid to look through the bare 
twigs to the sky above, Iest we see the 
new moon barred by a branch and so 
treme for our luck? Tue naked beam 
and rafter of Nature’s temple are not 
desolate as the ruins of man’s handi- 
work, for we know that their covering 
will be renewed in due season. Trees, 
indeed, in their undress uniform are 
none the less natural, and forever re- 
tain their individuality. The wrinkles 
of their bark are their autographs, and 
we should learn to read them. 

But what is winter to me? The 
brook, the leafless trees, the frozen 


grass, and all hungry life, whether bird . 


or beast, protest, but I find no reason 
to complain. My needs are never 
many, and I have no sense of want 
when “fun in feathers,” the crested tit, 
bears me company. We met this 
morning at the three beeches, ané@ wan- 
dered together down the wood road to 
the edge of the meadow. I have been 
walking here for so many years there 
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is danger of repetition if I mention to- 
day: but no, Nature is never a repeti- 
tion. The fault lies with ourselves if 
this is apparently true. Nature cares 
nothing for us, and we must force her 
to smile if we would be at all favored. 
The wind has other errands than to 
whistle for our amusement; no storm 
ever passed by on the other side because: 
of our presence. All that we learn 


comes from our own efforts; we must 
wrest Nature’s secrets from her; she 
neither invites us nor volunteers any 


information. Every day has its own 
history, and the friends of yesterday 
are often more companionable to-day. 
Certainly my jolly, erestec tit has 
gained since first we met, and now is 
nearer perfection than ever before. I 
am sure of this, and yet much may be 
due to a clearer insight as to what a 
bird really is. Is my companion bird 
ever convinced I have no weapon about 
me? Tame as he is, he never des:roys 
the bridges behind him. I cannot qu:te 
gain his confidence. I fancy if some of 
us could see ourselves as birds see us, 
with what a sense of degradation would 
we not be overwhelmed. Seldom is it 
that we are not greeted, by every bird 
we meet, as a red-handed murderer. 
An exception to-day, however, for this: 
jolly tit was socially inclined. He 
peeped over his shoulder as I drew 
near; called out to me as I was about 
to pass by, and so we exchanged “guud- 
mornings” as friend to friend. it is ‘if- 
ficult to decide whether man or bird 
was really the leader, we kept so near 
together as we passed to the end of our 
woodland journey. 

It needs but some such incident as 
this to give us insight as to winter’s real 
character. There can come no impres- 
sion of death or desolation when, as we 
pass, we have birds hailing us from 
every tree-top, and is it not significant 
that our smallest bird, save one, braves 
our severest weather? Yet we muffle 
ourselves in endless wraps and rush 
frantically from shelter to shelter when 
the mercury ranges low, as if the frost 
of a midwinter day was as fatal as some 


devouring flame. 
There is a pretty outlook at the edge 
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of the woods, and never more attractive 
than when the snow lightly covers the 
grass, and every tall rush and sedge 
and berry-laden bush stands forth in 
greater beauty because of the glistening 
background; and here, red as our 
brightest berry, the cardinal shone on 
the bare twigs as the gayest midsum- 
mer blossom. Now here is wealth suf- 
ficient for any rambler’s needs, and 
greater would prove an embarrassment. 
There can be too many birds at one 
time, as witness the warblers on May- 
day. You are really lost in a crowd, but 
what is more charming than a quiet 
chat with a friend? My crested tit had 
left me, but here was the kinglet still, 
and now a sprightly cardinal had come. 
He, too, is most excellent company, but 
how seldom disposed to be confiding. 
The safety of a thicket must ever be at 
hand and never an instant that his eyes 
are not upon you. It is very humiliat- 
ing, but though our meetings are al- 
ways marred in this way, there is still 
abundant pleasure in them. To-day the 
-ardinal whistled a wild note that ought 


to have waked the echoes in the sleepy 


hills—a clear, fife-like call, if it 
would rouse the slumbering trees and 
make the grass green again; but the 
cardinal’s magic reached me only, and I 
forgot that it was winter. 

There is a livelier thrill to every 
pulse-beat when saluted in such hearty 
fashion. We are of one mind, this 
cardinal and I, and agree that winter 
needs to be better understood. Here at 
my feet is a frozen and forlorn fern, but 
it is green still, if it no longer waves 
gracefully as a feather in the passing 
breeze; accept it for what it recalls to- 
day, and be not forever fretful because 
summer could not stay and protect it. 
Every crisp, brown leaf that has fallen 
from the oaks has its own story to tell. 
Have you listened yet to know how 
charming it really is? Here among 
them, too, are acorns in endless num- 
bers,—large and small ones; brown, 
green and mottled ones. Here, where 
squirrels have been feasting in the 
cheerful warmth of winter sunshine, I, 
too, can find comfort, even playing with 
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acorn cups for an hour, and so again a 
child. There is no cause for discontent 
in a winter that merely sports with the 
tips of your nose or stiffens your ears. 
Are you going to retreat at such an 
assault, and, showing a white flag, 
hurry to the fireside? Such winter days 
ought to bring out one’s true self, and 
just so far as the weather is hearty 
be the same. Meet it half-way, and 
what we should fear of it will never 
come to pass. Winter finds us such 
easy prey that it reaches the heart. 
Summer there, and you are well armed. 
Neither the winter of each returning 
year, nor the stealthy winter of age can, 
thus armed, ever claim you captive. 
But let Nature preach; it is not man’s 
forte. No sermon fits the sunshine of a 
clear December day other than one of 
its own reading; and the frozen meadow 
can speak directly to you, and will, if 
you are disposed to listen. There will 
be no waste of words, no rhetorical 
flourishes, but a plain exposition of 
what is transpiring, and why. It is not 
always that we ask intelligent ques- 
tions, and Nature is quite certain to re- 
sent the inquisitiveness of idle curi- 
osity. 

The summer's heat and the summer’s 
shade are gone, but the soliau earth re- 
mains. The footprints of a ramble of 
long ago are still to be traced along this 
woodland path, and I stand in these 
again. The trees, the shrubbery, the 
hillside and meadow, the winding creek 
and resistless river, are all still here,— 
changed, yet the same. Nor do I alone 
represent the life of this charmed spot. 
There are birds about me,—birds that 
whisper glad tidings as they chirp near 
by; uurds that pipe a merry strain when- 
ever the bare twigs rattle; birds that 
seream their delight from cloud-land. 
In all that I see and hear there is no 
trace of the fault-finder’s peevish moan. 
Allis hearty; allis cheerful. The world 
Ts accepted as it is, and it is no vain con- 
ceit to speak with confidence of the 
witchery of winter. 
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